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Here, again, is an example of Disston’s ability to com- 
bine alert engineering and seasoned craftsmanship to 
originate an outstanding wartime tool. 


A special buck saw was wanted for ski troopers 
...It had to be light, handy—easy to use—with a 
strong frame and a blade of quality steel, that could be 
quickly replaced by one man. 


Disston went to work—and in record time developed 
an original type of Mountain Buck Saw that fitted 
requirements to a T. It is surprisingly light... Can 
easily be carried slung on a trooper’s shoulder... It 
has a fast-cutting blade of fine Disston Steel . . . And 
its cam method of tension, with a special handle, makes 
blade-changing a matter of seconds—even in the dark! 


Such special wartime products by Disston are born out 
of a vast fund of experience backed by modern manv- 
facturing facilities, developed in producing Disston 
standard tools of quality. For information about such 
widely used standard Disston tools as wood and metal 
cutting saws, files, hack saw blades, tool  csmsususs 
bits and machine knives, write Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., 225 Tacony, Philadel- 
phia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 
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After all, it’s a happy pursuit ... this business of making and selling 
Kyanize ... because it results in so much pleasure and profit for all 
concerned. 





That’s why Kyanize national magazine advertising for the coming 
season assumes a new jaunty and light-hearted air. Thousands upon 
thousands of users have found it fun to Kyanize their home su- 
roundings. Millions more are going to be exposed to the delights of 
adding new life to the dark and dreary corne”s through this series of 
“happiness” advertisements in the nation’s leading home magazines. 






Kyanize does more than just save worn things that cannot be reolaced. 
It gives them new cheery life and peps up the 
whole family. 




































Dealers who identify themselves with Kyanize SAVE the NATION }q) 
In these MAGAZINES advertising and feature Kyanize displays will rom \NFLATION E 
enjoy the results. People everywhere are eager | 
an ee ey east to preserve and beautify the things they have. USE IT a ‘ 
. 9 . 
BETTER HOMES AND BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY WEAR IT prc 
GARDENS 1524S. Western Ave Fyerett 49. M 419 East Third St. MAKE IT DO | nes 
‘ a “g . __ Chicago 8, Ill sects - “AaS8- Los Angeles 13, Cal, , 
Circulation: 2,470,917 OR DO WITHOUT MA 
THE AMERICAN HOME eve 
Circulation: 2,278,750 the 






COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Circulation: 2,145,014 
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Your Customers Want 











e A lumber yard is the natural outlet for Speedmatic Saws 
and the other top-notch electric tools made by Porter-Cable, 
because every man who buys lumber either needs them now, or will need 
them soon. In your own yard or mill, where every customer will see it 
work, a Speedmatic will pay for itself doing many jobs faster, better 
than they’ve ever been done before—and thus automatically provide 
demonstration facilities hard to match elsewhere. 


SpecaMatic does the job quicker, 
better, at LESS COST! 


e Just the right weight and handiness—plus all the power you'll 
ever need. It’s perfectly balanced for one-hand operation in any 
position. The extra-wide shoe assures a steadier, truer cut. It has 
a “quick set” depth and angle adjustment, and its safety-guard can’t 
clog. The helical gear delivers 11% more usable power—the blade 
enters cut at 7,000 r.pm—so fast it practically 
feeds itself. SPEEDMATIC is so simple any of 
your men can make a truly convincing demonstra- 
tion right in your own yard. 






e The Porter-Cable line includes TAKB- 
ABOUT, the world’s most popular portable 
sander, and SPEEDMATIC Floor Sanders, 
the fastest, cleanest, smoothest-cutting floor 
finishers made. Investigate the sales or 
rental possibilities of these two money mak- 
ers for your business. 
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EXTRA PROFITS for You! a ch RT = @ = Ca é L é 


Sell SPEEDMATIC—the dependable line of 
proved merit. You can safely bank your busi- 
ness reputation on the Porter-Cable SPEED- 
MATIC Electric Handsaws—they live up to 
every claim made for them. Builders prefer 
them for their toughest jobs. Their fine record | 
is well known to the trade—they’ve had ex- | 
perience with it at first-hand—and they are con- 
stantly reminded of it in trade-paper and maga- 
zine advertisements. 
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PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 
1600-2 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











I am interested in the sales possibilities of SPEEDMATIC 
Electric Handsaws ( ), TAKE-ABOUT Portable Sanders 
( ), SPEEDMATIC Floor Sanders ( ). (Check all that 
interest you). Please send me details of your dealer 
proposition. 


‘ . . ‘i - RD eK A650 0 ale in wwe oe Ri ewe a pata wl he a aly een a aie 
Cash in on this business right away. You'll 


make easy profits—you’ll render a valuable | 
service to your customers—and you'll avoid 
the risk of losing their business to some other 
dealer. Fill in and mail the coupon today. 
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Whole trees, longer than telephone poles, are hauled from the forest by modern machinery. Johns-Manville has adapted 
mass-production methods to the entire operation. 


A MANUFACTURING MIRACLE 


that takes place in the Heart of a Forest 


By the JOHNS-MANVILLE 
ROVING REPORTER 


NCE upon a time—and not so very long ago—there 

was in the State of Virginia a large tract of pine 

forest that was considered of little value as a building 
material. It’s a different story today. 


Only a few weeks ago I went to Jarratt, Virginia. 
There, in the heart of the forest where once had been a 
tiny Virginia village, I saw the impressive outlines of a 
modern industrial factory. The place hummed with 
activity. Men and women streamed in and out the 
doors. Day and night they work at specially designed 


machines changing the pine trees into a remarkable 
Advertisement 
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building material . . . Johns-Manville Insulating Board. 
This factory is the type of factory that is building 4 
new South. Here agriculture and industry meet, for the 
trees are harvested much in the same manner as other 
farm products. The farmers are taught how to harvest 
only those trees which will not destroy their wood lot. 
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Because the trees mature rapidly—in about eighteen 
years—these farmers are assured a continuous source of 
income and never damage their land. 


I wish you could see that factory. I wish you could 
watch the “‘manufacturing miracle” that is accom- 
plished there every day by the people living in the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

With a Johns-Manville engineer as my guide, we went 
inside. In size, the factory is enormous; we stood at one 
end and watched thousands of pine logs being fed into 
huge machines which grind them into a pulpy mass of 
tough wood fibers, retaining all the strength of the stal- 
wart pine. Then follows an ingenious arrangement of 
drums, rollers, conveyors and dryers where the fibers 
are felted, interlaced, pressed and rolled into flat homo- 
geneous sheets. 


We walked to the other end of the plant and there I 
saw these sheets of Insulating Board—12 feet wide— 
come rolling out on a conveyor in a steady stream. They 
are cut into convenient sizes for handling. In a few days 
or a few weeks some Johns-Manville dealer will deliver 
these sheets of J-M Insulating Board to a carpenter. 


Perhaps they will find their way into army barracks, 
a dairy barn or poultry house, or they may be used to 
convert a waste attic into a modern, livable apartment 
in a crowded war center. Used outside—this J-M Insu- 
lating Board provides a structural sheathing material 
with a remarkable degree of insulating efficiency. Used 
inside—in pre-cut, pre-finished, convenient sizes and 
shapes, it provides beautiful walls and ceilings at lower 
cost than ever before. 


Enterprise at Work 


Lasked if they thought it possible to develop other use- 
ful products from these Virginia pine trees. They showed 
me samples of a few that had recently come from the 
Research Laboratory. ““We can’t let you talk about 
them yet,” they cautioned. But they showed me several 
of the things they have coming along for the post-war 
period. And then, as they explained how these new prod- 
ucts—some nearly ready for the market, others still in 
the test-tube stage of development—would make home 
building better and less costly in the future, I realized 
that here indeed was a striking example of the enter- 
prise and ingenuity of American businessmen. 


That’s what I saw at Jarratt in Virginia . . . a demon- 








JOHNS-MANVILLE Insulating Board is a homogeneous 
board made in a variety of sizes and thicknesses. It has 
a remarkable degree of insulating efficiency. It pro- 
vides one of the most versatile and practical interior 
finishes for walls and ceilings of both new and existing 
homes and other buildings. It is also widely used as a 
sheathing material. Johns-Manville Insulating Board 
builds, decorates, insulates. It is a structural building 
material that improves on Mother Nature herself. 


stration of the wonders men of vision can work. This 
project was conceived by J-M research engineers. It re- 
quired courage and capital to prove that their ideas 
were sound. Millions were invested before a dollar was 
returned. 


Today this enterprise is successful. The agricultural 
regions of Virginia have gained a thriving new industry. 
New jobs have been created and another product of 
countless uses has joined the ranks of America’s many 
manufacturing marvels, bringing new opportunities for 
sales and profits to Johns-Manville Building Material 
Dealers everywhere. 


yO ip 
os . 


This modern Johns-Manville factory is built right in the heart of the forest. Main building is a quarter of a mile long 
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SELL "PENNVERNON” 


_.. not just “Window Glass” 











Whether it’s a question of a 
quality window glass to glaze 
an important new building like 
the Research and Manufactur- 
ing Laboratories of G. D. Searle 
& Co., Chicago... 





Or a window glass to give the 
final touch of quality and good 
looks to the windows of a mod- 
est home like this . . . Penn- 
vernon Window Glass has the 
clarity, the good visional prop- 
erties and the beauty of surface 
to do the job right. Sell Penn- 
vernon .. . the window glass 
that has made a name for itself! 


> 4 





PENNVERNON Window 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
"PITTSBURGH sland fot Quality Glass and (Paint 
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Awarded the Crossett Lum- 
ber Company for high 
achievement in the pro- 
duction of lumber for war. 





New knowledge, born of scientific re- 
search, has developed new and im- 
proved lumber products along with 
new uses and applications, to meet the 
grim needs of war. 

Such knowledge will not be forgot- 
ten with Victory. Instead, it will live 
and expand to be the guiding light 
for a new era of peacetime building 
and even today is writing a bright 


new page in lumber’s postwar book. 

Thus Fordyce and Crossett produce 
for war today; plan and prepare for the 
better tomorrows to come. Their own 
research laboratories are now tuned to 
the nation’s wartime needs. By the 
same token they are acquiring a wealth 
of new knowledge which will be faith- 
fully reflected in the postwar Fordyce 
and Crossett products to come. 


Gorpyce-Crossert Sates Co. 1233354 28 


Distributors for: Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. and Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 
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What Lies Ahead for Germany 


ECENTLY Mrs. Kerr and I spent 
a couple of days in New York; 
looking after a few affairs and 
revisiting our former haunts. One of 
these spots was the Algonquin; which 
used to be and apparently still is a 
gathering place for news men, actors, 
artists, editors, writers and the like. 
I goggled like any other boy from the 
country when Mrs. Kerr quietly point- 
ed out Dinah Shore at the adjoining 
table. The radio star was surrounded 
by three obviously and understandably 
fascinated men. 

Then we went to see “Tomorrow, 
the World.” You’ve probably seen it; 
or at least you know about it. A play 
about a boy, some ten years old, smug- 
gled out of Germany to live with 
his American uncle. The point is the 
conditioning of German childhood by 
the Nazi propaganda machine. It’s a 
powerful play; makes you wonder if 
these distorted children are doomed to 
bring on still another war when they 
grow up. 

It brought back an incident that 
happened before the current war start- 
ed in Europe. I sat at luncheon one 
day, in the great hall of a western 
college, next to Arthur Schnabel; said 
to be the top interpreter of Beetho- 
ven’s piano music. He’s rather small, 
physically, but his powerful, intellect- 
ual face creates the impression that 
he must be a six-footer when he sits 
at the piano. They tell me that, un- 
like most pianists, once he’s mastered 
a concert program he never practices 
while on tour; relies upon the indelible 
imprint of the music on his subconsci- 
ous mind. During luncheon he talked 
of everything except music; chiefly of 
world politics; gave me a hard look 
that made me feel as though I’d been 
caught in a neighbor’s chicken house. 
“The reason there are so many wars,” 
he said, “is that Nature produces so 
many warriors.” 

Well, there are a couple of theories 
about causes of war; the Schnabel 
theory of inborn fighting instincts, the 
play’s theory of deliberately condi- 
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tioned childhood. We’d better know 
which is right before we start building 
for a lasting peace. 

Back in Washington, we asked a 
few friends to dinner; among them 
Major Harold Benjamin, just back 
from long and hard fighting service. 
There were rows of ribbons covered 
with battle stars on his chest. He was 
an officer in the first war; but between 
wars he’s an author and university 
man. So we asked him what he 
thought, as a teacher, about this Nazi 
conditioning of children by means of 
propaganda. 

“Well,” he said, “children are un- 
consciously affected by fear and in- 
security in the life around them; and 
this will be serious for the future of 
Germany. But all children have a 
healthy resistance to the propaganda 
of ideas, presented as ideas. Every 
teacher and every parent knows it. 
When I was about ten years old, my 
generation got the stiffest dose of 
nation-wide, high-pressure condition- 
ing propaganda ever organized for 
children in this country. It was the 
campaign against cigarettes. Explain 
it as you will, this enormous effort 
had few lasting results. 

“The chief danger in Germany, as 
I see it, is the young men and women 
in their early twenties, now being 
moulded by actual war service. They’re 
old enough to sense world hate and 
their own resulting insecurity. They’re 
not old enough ever to have felt any- 
thing else. But I don’t think Nazi 
propaganda, applied to the children, 
has had much actual results among 
the children, themselves. It has had 
an indirect result upon older people, 
and perhaps that was the real pur- 
pose. What the children turn out to 
be will be determined by the kind of 
atmosphere in which they live during 
the ten years after the war ends. That 
means the real problem is the older 
Germans. Of course the two groups 
can’t be separated; at least I don’t 
see how. And that makes the German 
future pretty dark. But so far as the 
children are concerned, they’re not 
actually ruined by Nazi abnormalities; 
at least not yet.” 

My cousin, Major Elton Young of 
the Canadian Army, just back from 
Europe, added some comments about 
German troops. 
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“The worst Nazi troops,” he said, 
“at least measured as human beings, 
are the men in Himmler’s private 
army; upwards of a million of them. 
These men have practically ceased to 
be Germans. They’re men without a 
country, if you know what I mean. 
They have no sense of loyalty to the 
German nation and no feeling of re- 
sponsibility to the German people. 
They’ve been conditioned until person- 
al power is their god. Their loyalty 
is to their own Corps; and any one, 
including Germans, who may get in 
their way is an enemy. They’d destroy 
Germans — men, women or children— 
with no more hesitation and no more 
compunction than they’d feel in firing 
on Russians in battle. If Germany is 
destroyed, these are the men who will 
destroy it. A good many Germans, 
I’m told, are beginning to realize that, 
if the German army wins, the German 
nation and the German people are 
doomed to lose. It’s a deadly situation 
for Germany, any way you take it.” 


Is it possible to remove national 
animosities and to build for peace? 
Carl Compton, a college friend who 
has spent most of his post-college 
years in the Near East, thinks it is; 
and he quotes practical experience. 

For many years the hatred between 
Turks and Greeks was the most ma- 
lignant in Europe. For generations 
there was actual or passive war be- 
tween the two peoples; and hideous 
stories of cruelties were the common 
coin, both sides of the frontier. It 
was feudist conditions at their worst. 
Then by good fortune leaders came to 
power in the two countries who de- 
cided this must stop. They not only 
made treaties but also asked their 
own people to wipe their mental slates 
clean of the old hatreds. A generation 
has grown up, literally without hear- 
ing the old atrocity stories. As a re- 
sult, when Greece went through the 
Nazi agonies, it was the Turks who 
first came to their relief; sent them 
quantities of food, smuggled out po- 
litical victims and gave them asylum. 
It can be done when people will to 
do it. Carl has lived both in Turkey 
and in Greece; has lived through hair- 
raising dangers in the earlier Turko- 
Greek vendettas; knows both peoples; 
knows what they’ve been able to do 
when they willed to do it. 
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y UST tell a customer you can fill his 
J order with the famous American 
Fence—and watch him beam. He 
knows from experience how good it is. 

You'll be able to fill more orders 
now, because we are permitted to 
manufacture more American Fence. 
But the quantities are still too small 
to meet all demands. So you'll have 
to continue the splendid job you’ve 
been doing in keeping customers 
happy while asking some of them to 
wait. And here’s what we are doing to 
help you: 

In our advertising to farmers we 
inform them that you may not be 


STEEL 












NEEDS 


able to supply them with American 
Fence. But we suggest they place 
their order with you now—to make 
sure of the earliest possible delivery. 
If you keep this list of customer 
orders up to date, it will help distri- 
bute fairly the fence we can send you. 

We are urging farmers, while the 
war lasts, to ask for only the fence 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


MORE SCRAP 


AMERICAN FENCE 
hed mere tn ue Wan any Mher beam 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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they absolutely need. And to hel 
them get along, we offer the fre 
booklet, “How to Make Fences Last 
Longer”. If you wish to distribute 
copies of this good-will building book 
in your store, tell us how many you 
will need. Write: American Steel & 
Wire Company, Room 404, Rocke. 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Next Step 
in Lumber 
Nalvage 
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About a year and a half ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN launched 
its Lumber Salvage Campaign and backed it up with a Lumber Salvage 
Department which has appeared in every issue of the publication since 
that time. The program was designed to be of aid to the war effort and 
also to the industry. 

Operation of the Salvage Department is based on a simple formula. 
Those who, because of the nature of their business, accumulate short 
lengths or odd sized lumber items are invited to make the availability of 
this material known through the Salvage columns of the A. L. In like 
manner, those manufacturing small items out of wood who can use short 
lengths as conveniently as they can cut up long structural lumber, are 
invited to state their needs in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The serv- 
ice is free of charge. 

Response has been tremendous, and many have testified to the value 
of the service that the column has rendered. This AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN department has been the pattern for others like it started by other 
interests. Recognition has come from high Government agencies and all 
phases of the industry. The A.L. plans to maintain the service as long as 
the need for it exists. 

Recent statements of the Secretary of War hold a cue to another big 
salvage problem that lies ahead of the industry. He has indicated that a 
large number of military training camps will be closed during 1944. It is 
the first hint of some of the temporary war buildings having passed the 
point of their greatest usefulness. 

As the war goes into its final stages this condition will become increas- 
ingly widespread and the problem of dismantling these temporary struc- 
tures and disposing of the resulting used building materials will have a real 
bearing on the business of our industry. It is the belief of this publication 
that the time has arrived for the establishment by the industry of a program 
for the distribution and sale of this material to be suggested to the authori- 
ties concerned. The material will be sold, and whether the selling will be 
done through established channels of the industry or by the speculative, 
junk-dealer type of salesmen will depend upon the preparation that is 
made now. 

Here are some of the considerations: Every tax-paying patriot is 
anxious that the Government realize as much as possible on the sale of 
this material. This condition will not prevail if the ‘clean-up and get-out” 
type of operators are in the driver's seat. 
area near a temporary war structure is anxious to have this material dis- 


Every retail lumberman in an 


posed of properly, in his area, without totally disrupting the markets for 


new lumber. Also important is the desirability of the established dealer 


having whatever profits are to be made from this type of business. 
That then is the problem: the blending of all of these considerations into 
a unified plan that will be beneficial to the nation and the industry. 
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IN SWEET’S Architectural Catalogs you'll find 12 pages 
of Lockwood's ‘Victory Line’’—an up-to-date display that 
has the distinction of being the only catalog of a builders’ 
hardware lock manufacturer in the 1944 Edition. 
LOCKWOOD’S CATALOG No. 21 is a complete and 
usable guide book for Builders’ Hardware Dealers. Ic 


ance with WPB Limitation Order L236. It conforms to 
approved specifications as they stand today—and shows 


tells what Lockwood items may be supplied in accord- r 





ever 





numbers that can probably be delivered as promptly a 
your priority rating permits. 

These two published sources of information give a clear 
and usable line-up of builders’ hardware available within 
recent war restrictive regulations and should enable you to 
serve your customers and their architects promptly— 
and profitably. 

Sent FREE. . . . Please write your request on yout 
company letterhead. 


cx 


LOCKWOOD HARDWARE MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass 
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Post-war planning becomes 
more important by the hour; even 
though the war is far from over. 
Business statesmen say a sudden 
ending of the war, without full and 
rational preparations for peace, can 
easily destroy the desired fruits of 
peace. 


But mark this: Much so-called 
planning is a localized day dream 
of the wouldn’t-it-be-nice kind, to 
which local interests and personal 
preferences can be hitched. Local 
plans are of high importance; but 
only if they’re hitched to a rational, country-wide pat- 
tern. 


Much local business planning assumes markets, 
production and employment; and begins there. Much 
government planning assumes a serious and long 
period ef unemployment; and begins there. Naturally 
the two cross each other up. We need a Co-ordinator 
of Assumptions. 


Entirely too much planning, both of business and 
of government, has no first six months in its blue- 
prints. That “post-war pause,” alias change-back, will 
influence American life for a generation. It can not 
be taken for granted. Those six months will be among 
the most important in history. 


Big business and small business are making com- 
petitive plans. But both have to sell to the public, and 
markets are diffused buying power. No soundly or- 
ganized general earning power, no markets. The crux 
of the critical six months is the setting up of this 
earning power. That comes first. 


Re-substitution of materials goes on, as certain 
kinds become more plentiful. Allocation of steel for 
900,000 baby carriages means merely that at the mo- 
ment steel is less critical than wood. In some fields, 
where materials are easier, there is lacking the fabri- 
cating equipment for civil goods. 


Some items of construction equipment, formerly 
produced only for the Armed Forces, are now avail- 
able for civilian use through specific WPB authoriza- 
tion. Sales of used construction machinery have been 
eased; are subjected in general only to the capital- 
gains tax on resulting profits. 


A simplified form for distributors wishing to buy 
rated goods directly from manufacturers is Form 
WPB-547. The change is not great; but it does allow 
a larger use of quantities instead of dollars, thus elim- 
inating some calculations. 


A softwood plywood grade has been developed, 
for use in boxing and crating. Estimated, not actual, 
production is set at six to eight million square feet per 
month. It is made from low grade logs and off-fall sec- 
tions of plywood not suitable for usual commercial 
grades. 


Softwood plywood production in °43 amounted 
to about one and a half billion square feet, three- 
eighths inch base. One-fourth of this amount was 
exterior type. There is said to be an ample supply 
of phenolic resin, used in making exterior type ply- 
wood. 


Plywood production in ’44 is estimated at ap- 


proximately the ’43 figure. Determining factor will be ° 


manpower, though logging equipment will have a bear- 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 


busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


ing. The industry has a backlog of more than three 
months’ unfilled orders. 


Ceiling prices for logs of all species in the Ap- 
palachian hardwood area have been announced by 
OPA. Prices range from $21 to $29 a thousand, log 
scale, for woods run grade; are at or below current 
prices being paid in that area. Amdt. 31, MPR 348. 


Ceiling prices for aircraft grade of yellow poplar, 
sweet gum and water tupelo logs, established about a 
year ago, have been revoked. The new order brings 
these logs under prices fixed for clear and select 
grade logs; a considerable reduction. Amdt. 6, MPR 
313. 


OPA has announced an increase of $1 per thou- 
sand pieces in producers’ ceiling prices of Northern 
Softwood, Northern Hardwood and Western Pine 
fence lath. These increases at the producer level may 
be passed on by distributors. Principal uses are for 
snow fence and corn cribbing. 


Laminated wood structural members—rafters, 
arches, roof trusses and the like—may be priced by 
using current materials and labor costs plus overhead 
plus profit realized during March, ’42. Amdt. 82 to 
RSR 14 to GMPR. 


A portrait of Marc L. Fleishel, President of the 
NLMA for four years, is to be painted by Howard 
Chandler Christy. It is a gift of friends in the indus- 
try to Mr. Fleishel’s family. The family has consented 
that the portrait shall hang in the Association head- 
quarters. 


Colonel Sherrill, Corps of Engineers, states that 
a system has been worked out for shifting excess lum- 
ber stock from one construction area to another; thus 
reducing total material requirements by making full 
use of the publicly-owned inventory. 


Ceiling price of $25 a thousand, log scale, has 
been set for “woods run” grade of alder, maple and 
ash logs produced in Oregon and Washington west of 
the crest of the Cascades. This is about eight percent 
below current levels but is fifteen percent higher than 
the ’42 base level. 


Prefabricated hog and poultry houses have been 
removed from coverage of the regulation establishing 
maximum retail prices for farm equipment, Amdt. 8, 
MPR 133. 


Circuit Court of Appeals has upheld the right of 
OPA to suspend from business firms violating ration- 
ing orders. 


Rental of war plants by local business groups from 
the government on a royalty basis is getting some 
consideration. This would permit these groups to go 
into business without floating the capital needed for 
outright purchase. 
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Manager Victor boyer entered the business 
18 years ago and has developed some very 
sound merchandising ideas. 


sales come from a practical, 

yet inexpensive advertising 
program, introduced over 15 years 
ago, according to Victor Boyer, 
Manager of the Boyer Lumber Co., 
of Burr Oak, Mich. This town has 
a population of 700 people. Its back- 
ground is agricultural; its location 
near the Michigan-Indiana state- 
line. 

During the first 10 years of de- 
veloping this campaign, which Mr. 
3oyer now calls the “Farmer’s Ex- 
change,” sales of lumber and build- 
ing supplies more than doubled in 
volume. This record was achieved 
despite the crucial setbacks of the 
depression years. Not only did the 
program help to maintain a prof- 
itable level of sales during that 


i ORE than 75% of their annual 
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The Proof of 






the Pudding 





How GOOD WILL Follows 
GOOD MERCHANDISING 





Front view of Boyer Lumber Co. establishment at Burr Oak, Mich. Lumber yard is at left. 
On right is store opened in 1940 as integral part of business and serving farmers for 
miles around with hardware and farm equipment. 


period, but it was largely responsi- 
ble for the installation in 1940 of 
a new hardware department, for 
which a complete new addition was 
built on the lumber yard. 

“This addition of diversified mer- 
chandise has helped boost sales in 
several ways,” Mr. Boyer declared. 
“First, the practical farm hard- 


This isn't a County Fair, but a typical Farmer's Day" sponsored by the Boyer Lumber Co. 
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ware, such as barn tools, harness, 
harness accessories, household uten- 
sils, plow points, repair parts, con- 
struction fittings and a full line of 
nationally advertised paints and 
varnishes, all carry a fair profit. 
But even more importantly, our ex- 
perience shows that these items in- 
crease store traffic, induce more 
people to come here. This helps 
us sell more lumber, roofing mate- 
rials, insulating products and many 
other building supplies,” he added. 


As Mr. Boyer further pointed 
out, the two departments not only 
dovetail with each other, but as the 
major part of the business is farm 
trade, obviously, every item han- 
dled, including coal, is bought and 
used by farmers. Therefore, the 
oftener you can contact buyers, the 
more you can sell them, especially 
when they come to your establish- 
ment for the items that you stock 
and which they need. 


Right here Mr. Boyer also de- 
clares that the departments enhance 
the interest in the value of the ad- 
vertising campaigns, largely be- 
cause of the diversification of the 
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goods. But he particularly stresses 
the fact that advertising, and es- 
pecially direct mail advertising, is 
cumulative in its effect, and it will 
not develop a business over night. 

“Unless you are prepared to stick 
to it through thick and thin, it is 
best not to start at all. It has been 
a decisive factor in promoting our 
own business, which my father es- 
tablished on the proverbial shoe- 
string 43 years ago.” 

Mr. Boyer outlined for AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN some of the essen- 
tial points in his advertising cam- 
paign as follows: 

“The original plan consisted of a 
mimeographed circular listing a 
part of our lumber products, but 
the basic idea behind it was to offer 
a needed service to farmers which 
would make them WANT to get, 
and to look for this circular every 
issue. That service, was a want-ad 
section which would enable farmers 
to list what they had to sell, or to 
advertise for items which they 
would like to buy. This service was 
free. After more than 15 years, it 
still is free. 

“With each circular, we enclosed 
a self-addressed post card which 
the farmer could use to mail his 
want-ad copy to our office. A post- 
age stamp was affixed, to assure 
more answers. That idea worked, 
but we soon found we could save 
a lot of money on postage by merely 
sending the cards unstamped, but 
with notation thereon, ‘No stamp 
required, we will pay postage.’ That 
worked well, and as time went on, 
the number of want-ads increased 
to such an extent, that we were 


The paint and varnish department. The elder Mr. Boyer who founded the business in 1900 
is shown at left. Local business men furnished him the capital to start. His salary the 
first year was $5 per week plus one-half of the net profits. His son, Victor Boyer, now 
manages the business although Mr. Boyer, Sr., helps out during the current labor shortage. 
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Interior of the hardware store showing diversity of the stock handled. The center tables 
and low counters near side walls lend themselves to good displays. Fluorescent lighting 
is used throughout. 


obliged to discontinue mimeograph- 
ing our own circulars, and we com- 
piled the ads in the office, then sent 
the entire job to our local printer. 

“That was a lucky decision. The 
printer uses regular newsprint, on 
which we can reproduce any elec- 
trotyped advertisement, or stereo 
from mat when advertising our own 
products. Being the size of 
standard newspaper pages, it folds 
neatly for mailing size. We adopted, 
and still use a yellow stock. It is 
easy on the eyes and customers rec- 
ognize it as coming from the Boyer 
Lumber Company. We can use dis- 
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play space for any type of adver- 
tisement, whether it is our own set- 
up, or one furnished by the manu- 
facturers whose lines we advertise 
and sell. 

“Furthermore, this method re- 
lieved our office of most of the de- 
tails in getting the issues in the 
mails. When we began the cam- 
paign, we issued 2,000 copies every 
two weeks. Later we changed to 
one mailing each 30 days, with 
3,000 copies. This gives us a com- 
plete rural coverage in a radius 
averaging 18 miles—about evenly 
divided between Michigan and In- 
diana farmsteads in our trading 
area. Incidentally, as a result of 
this campaign, we found it ex- 
pedient to open a branch lumber 
store in Orland, Ind., 20 miles south- 
east of Burr Oak, for convenience 
of our customers in that section. 

“The important factor in this 
special type of mailing campaign, is 
the service which the name implies, 
namely, “Farmer’s Exchange.” It 
is the only type of advertising I 
ever saw or heard of which cus- 
tomers ask for and insist upon re- 
ceiving. This was proved beyond 
all shadow of doubt, when we dis- 
continued issuing the circulars a 
few years back. A veritable storm 
of protests came to us. 

“Farmers tell us that the want- 
ad sections which we turn over to 
them absolutely, sell thousands of 
dollars worth of merchandise in 
every conceivable category, from 
kitchen utensils to fishing boats, 
used stoves, automobiles, livestock.” 
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(hildren 
are People 


For years the typical American house consisted 
of a living room, a dining room and a kitchen on 
the first floor, and several bedrooms and a bath 
or two on the second floor. 

This universal pattern is a simplification of 
the Mid-Victorian house with its parlor, sitting 
room, dining room and kitchen. Around the turn 
of the century the parlor was eliminated and the 
sitting room enlarged from a square to a rec- 
tangle. However, there has been no development 
in the typical plan to conform to the changed 
mode of life of the American family. 

The changes that have been wrought by the 
automobile, the movies, the radio, and work- 
saving electrical appliances, to say nothing of 
the eight-hour day and woman’s new freedom, 
have as yet made small indent on the plan of 
the home for this changed family. 

The titular head of the modern family knows 
only too well that his position as cynosure was 
lost with the passing of the stiff collar and the 
mutton-chop whiskers. No longer does the fa- 
mily dance attendance at the beck and call of 
the lord and master. 

Children are given their wings much earlier 
in life than previously. It used to be that a 
baby remained bottle-fed until nearly his second 
birthday. Now most babies eat with a spoon and 
drink from a cup before the age of one. Chil- 
dren remained the plaything of their mothers 
until the age of six, when they went away to 
school for a few hours a day, and even then the 
habit was frequently so instilled into the mo- 
ther’s nature that the child had a difficult time 
of it, not realizing that he was to have a little 
independence and responsibility. The result was 
that children were frequently afraid of the 
world, afraid of school and their teachers, and 
slow to adjust themselves even in later life to 
community relationships. 

Now the child goes to nursery school at the 
age of two or three and is completely thrilled 
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IN POSTWAR 
HOUSE SERIES 


at the prospect each morning and bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and happiness upon his return. 
Teachers are friends. School is fun. 

Does the home then have serious competition 
from the school? 

There are many instances where children dis- 
like to return to their homes after a pleasant 
day at school, but the majority of children who 
are happy at school find their homes the more 
enjoyable because of the change and the well- 
rounded life. The planned activities of the 
school find their way back into the home. Chil- 
dren are taught the use of tools at the tender 
age of three, and being able thus to control their 
bodies they are released from the inhibitions 
that accompany manual clumsiness. And the in- 
terests imbued at school are nurtured and grow 
sometimes into signal capabilities if only allowed 
to do so. 

This does not mean that you can place a child 
in a room which contains toys and command the 
child to play. It does not mean that the child 
should be given everything under the sun until 
he becomes whiney and petulant from ennui. It 
does mean that the child should have a place, 
and quiet, uninterrupted time, and encourage- 
ment to pursue his own activities so that he may 
develop himself. 

The child in the conventional American home, 
upon his return from school, finds the house all 
“picked up”. Should he attempt to play indoors 
he is cautioned by his mother to make no mess 
or noise. How many times have you heard a 
mother say, “Why can’t you sit quietly and read 
a book?” If the child wants to do things he is 
not going to read a book. If he wants to read 
a book it is because his interest has been whet- 
ted so that the book becomes an enjoyable ex- 
perience. Truly the child should have a place to 
sit quietly and comfortably in a chair of his 
own size with proper lighting to read the book. 
It occurs to very few parents that the reason 
their children do not read is because it is not 
comfortable for them to read. 

Children are planners. They are visionary. 
They imagine large cities, battle fields, jungles, 
and railroad systems. They want to create these 
visions, very crudely at first, and as they grow 
older they produce masterpieces of patience and 
perseverance, if they are given the opportunity. 
It is unquestioned that these reconstructions of 
the works of man develop children much more 
than merely being told about them by their elders. 
These involved projects of children take time. 
They are sometimes interested in them for weeks 
and months. Such extended interests develop the 
child’s attention span. The interest of a baby can 
be held by one plaything only a few minutes. As 
the child grows older he will play with one toy 
for an hour, then an afternoon, then the interest 
will carry over from one day to the next. He 
will begin where he left off the day before. This 
wholesome development of a child’s mind is a 
natural thing. Frustration of this continuity 
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The kitchen is the control center of this house designed by Antonin Raymond 





for the Celotex Corporation. The youthful occupants of this house will have 
their own quarters with enclosed play porch in full view of the kitchen. Family 
quiet living quarters are at the opposite end of the house. Heating and air- 
conditioning plant, and plumbing and ventilation all are contained in the central 






can lead to nervousness and dissatisfaction, and 
a parent may find he has a “problem child”. 

Play is the work of childhood. To the child it is 
all-important, and for the child it is all-impor- 
tant. When children’s projects are underway, the 
request to “pick up”? meets with stiff resistance. 
Children do not wish to destroy that which has 
had their undivided attention for some time and 
which they may intend to carry still further to- 
ward childish perfection. 

The electric train, the highway system, with 
trucks and automobile, and houses and stores 
and factories, which the child envisions clearly 
in the heterogeneous arrangement of blocks and 
toys, is a complete world for the child and to 
be told perfunctorily to “pick it up” is an in- 
vasion of the rights of the individual. Too often 
the mother glibly says, “You can take them all 
out again tomorrow and put them right back 
where they were.” But that is a complete nega- 
tion of the mental processes that brings the logic- 
al development of the child’s mind. 

But where are we to live? We, the parents 
who have provided this home and brought the 
family into being, certainly are not to be the 
victims of childish Anschluss. The mother should 
be able to perform her housekeeping, prepare 
meals, sew and do the countless other duties that 
are necessary in the well-ordered home without 
too much interference from children and their 
playthings, and yet she must have surveillance 
over the children. 

The father should be able to come to a restful 
home after his day’s work and pursue his diver- 
sion or avocation undisturbed. If he is to be an 
exemplary father sated with patience and rich 
with wisdom’s -:pearls to hand over to the chil- 
dren at the proper time, he certainly must not 
be forced to live in an environment of noise and 
muss. 

The mother should have the same privilege of 
getting the children “out from under her feet’’. 
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shaft running up through the roof. 


And how, pray tell, is this to be accomplished 
in the typical American colonialistic house? 
Obviously it cannot be done. We must cease 
planning houses as if children were temporary. 
Children grow up, but they seldom outgrow 
deficiencies resulting from improper home life. 

The home, as our country’s second line of 
defense, must be completely replanned for use- 
ful family life. 

The problem is not so simple as merely setting 
aside a clubroom for the children. If that were 
the case any typical house could by slight altera- 
tion become suitable. Children need communion 
with adults, and parents certainly want commu- 
nion with their children. It is necessary for the 
healthy development of each. 

An infant needs space for quiet play and 
napping and a space for special equipment which 
is used for the first year, then stored away and 
brought out again for the next child. The growth 
of the infant requires very special planning if 
the entire family, older children and adults are 
not to be completely disrupted and thrown out 
of balance by the new baby. When the child 
learns to walk space is needed. He cannot nego- 
tiate himself or his toys through spaces between 
furniture in a crowded living room. No matter 
how easy-going a mother prides herself on being, 
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Fiast FLOOR 


The fireplace is more than a hole in the wall. 
It takes in the entire wail and is lighted by a 
window alongside. 


Carport is adjacent to the entrance. The double 
gates lead to service entrance and play yard. 


LOnek : The broad paved play yard is supervised from 

ti. SS LE ll ome the kitchen. Glass doors at right open to the 
a wa! oe omy ; play room while the solid door is the direct 
-_ entrance to the lavatory. 
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A nursery designed by Harwell Hamilton Harris, divided by 

sliding doors into play room and sleeping room. In later 

years they will function as two individual rooms. The walls 

are of insulation board to allow pictures, maps and photo- 

graphs to be pinned up. Notice the ample built-in storage 
facilities. 





The openness of the kitchen-dining space allows this area to 
be used for play space. The dining table folds against the 
wall as a decorative element. The living or quiet area would 
be at the other end of the house, This mock-up kitchen- 











dining unit was built by Libbey-Owens-Ford Company. 


Asked to design a house where children could be children and adults 

could be adults while respecting each other as individuals, Perkins, Wheeler 

and Will, architects, responded with this house for the I Ith edition of 
SMALL HOMES GUIDE. 


The children's garden is separated from the adults’ garden. The play 
yard is in a corner by itself, but you could hardly call it tucked in be- 
cause of its generous size. This yard is paved to alleviate the mud prob- 
lem. Sections of pavement are left out to form a sand play space to 
build whole towns and mountains and rivers. Supervising this play yard, 
as the bridge of an ocean liner, is the kitchen-laundry. 
The play room opens both to the children's garden and the play yard. A 
sliding partition separates it from the dining space so for grown up parties, 
after the children are in bed, or grown up, the whole living-dining-play 
space becomes one open area. And the final practical touch — the 


lavatory has two doors, one to the play room, the other to the outdoor 


play yard. 


Upstairs the two children's rooms are separated by a collapsible partition, 
closet space is plentiful, and there are two lavatories in the bath room. 
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she cannot help but reprimand the child even 
when he is but learning, should he bump his 
playthings into living room furniture. The child 
immediately gains the feeling that the house 
is not his own, that it is for grownups, and that 
he is an interloper. Education problems result 
from this feeling on the part of the child that 
he is unwanted. 

Older children need space for tumbling and 
jumping. Their equipment becomes larger and 
more elaborate and they have the wish to possess 
things of their own. These things of their own 
must have sanctity, and it should not be re- 
quired of a child that he intermingle his posses- 
sions with those of other children in the family 
or of the adults. Again, the individual rights 
of the child must be recognized. Storage space 
must be provided, even spaces where he may 
keep his own treasures, things he has picked up, 
sea-shells, stamp collections, match cases, all a 
nucleus of collectomania which generally per- 
sist into adult life. 

When the child reaches that difficult period 
of adolescence, he presents the paradox of wish- 
ing to be adult and enter completely into adult 
life and doings, but nevertheless maintaining 
a reticence to display certain emotions and feel- 
ings to the family at large. He and his friends 
gather and talk about trivia, but there is a 
growing awareness of the social consciousness, 
a discovery that life is generally lived in a pat- 
tern, and that conformity to custom makes him 
“one of the gang.” 

Adolescent activities demand privacy even if 
the parents could stand high-school bickering 
without undue hardship. The adolescent needs 
a place to write very confidential notes to his 
friends, a place to hide notes received, so as to 
give him a feeling that his life is his own and 
extremely important. 

The complexity of the problem of planning a 
home for a growing family means that intense 
and intelligent thought must be given to it. The 
relationship of the community to the life of the 
family, the absence or presence of nursery 
schools, play clubs, amateur theatres, tennis 
courts, skating ponds, swimming pools and all 
the other facilities for childhood education, also 
have their bearing on the planning of each par- 
ticular home. 

The more successful homes will solve most 
problems. Perhaps no home will solve all the 
problems. But to prevent the family interests 
being dissipated among the multitudinous out- 
side interests, the planning of the home must be 
done with the object of its becoming a center 
to which the family and friends naturally gravi- 
tate. 

There is small need to wonder why children 
won’t stay home, why Mother spends all her 
time at bridge clubs or out shopping, why Father 
plays poker or bowls in the evenings and spends 
Saturday and Sunday on the golf course, all too 
busy to take any interest in each other, when 
the very home “plant” is inadequate or totally 
unsuited to a well-rounded family life. 

Juvenile delinquency, divorce, and family 
tragedies of all sorts may be blamed directly on 
houses planned with no thought of a coherent 
family life. Such is the responsibility that be- 
longs to those who build homes for others to 
live in. 
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Mr. Dealer 


The goal of the contestant should be to set forth in detail 
a practical Postwar Preparedness Idea; one which he thinks 
would lay the groundwork for the capturing (in the great 
building and selling period after the war) of a market or 
markets in his community for which a lumber dealer is 
logically equipped. It should be a program of action for 
the months immediately ahead and those during the transi- 
tion period when lumber and other building materials will 
again begin to flow freely into civilian distribution channels. 


For many dealers it would probably be the description of 
a single phase of a larger over-all preparedness plan which 
they are contemplating. 


It can be a program that the writer has already initiated 
in his own business, or one he is plan- 
ning to initiate in the near future, or 
one he is toying with in his mind as a 
possibility for future action. 


idea may be one of merchandising It 
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Are You Ready? 


Winners Announced in American Lumberman Preparedne 
By way of example, a contestant’s 1944 REFERENCE NUMBER Idea contest. Be sure to read ti 


may outline his plan for installing or May 13, 1944 entry. 




























for the race for 
Postwar Markets 


> » 


If so: Congratulations! 


If NOT: It is time to do your planning now! 


In Either Case You May Win 


one of the American Lumberman’s 20 Award 


totaling $1500 
(in Series “E’’ War Bonds) 


Submit your 


(idea, method, suggestion)} { 


to Win a Prize ‘i 
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It is a contest of ideas, not of literary style. . 
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revitalizing a department devoted to glass or paint or ply - 
wood er hardware or any other logical line of merchandis 7 
It might detail how that dealer expects to educate his entit - 
community to the fact that he is the headquarters in tht} 4 
area for that particular item. It might detail his plans fo th 
keeping his community informed about his status as th . 
home-building headquarters of the town, or as the fam er 


building expert of the area. It might tell about negotiation 
he is carrying on now with local contractors to make sut 
that they will be available to work with him when the buil 
ing market again opens up. It might outline the groun Bi 
work being laid for a new local credit structure to be mat 
available to home-builders when they can build again. 


Any of these subjects or any 
of many more could be the bas 
of a prize winning entry in tt 
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DETAILS and RULES 


1. Any retail lumber and/or building ma- 
terials dealer, or any bona fide employee of 
such a retail dealer in the United States of 
America or its possessions, is eligible to 
compete for the awards offered in this con- 
test. 


2. Each Preparedness Idea shall be stated 
in a manuscript of 2,000 words OR LESS, 
but the contestant may support his plan 
with any additional materal (photos, illus- 
trations, etc.) he may wish to funish. 


3. All manuscripts should be written legi- 
bly (preferably typewritten) on one side of 
the paper only. hey should bear the name 
and address of the author and the name of 
the company with which he is affiliated and 
a description of the nature of that affilia- 
tion. This information should appear in the 
upper right hand corner of the first sheet of 
the manuscript only, as it will be clipped 
off and a key number assigned to the manu- 
script before the latter is submitted to the 
judges. 


4. By submitting an entry a contestant 
automatically agrees to be bound by the 
provision that all manuscripts become the 
property of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
the right to publish the manuscript in whole 
or in part, and the author’s name. 


5. Entries will be judged on the merit of 
the ideas contained and not the literary 
style. The Board of Judges will consist of 
the Executive and Editorial Staffs of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the excep- 
tion of the Preparedness Idea Contest Editor 
who will receive the entries as they come in 
and assign key numbers to them. Prizes as 
listed will be awarded in accordance with 
the decision of a majority of the judges, and 
their decision will be final. If the ard of 
Judges should determine that two entries 
are tied for a particular award, each of the 
— will receive the full amount of that 
award. 


6. The contest closes April 10 and all 
entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight of that day. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN cannot be responsible for entries 
delayed or damaged or lost in the mail. 


7. Entries should be addressed to the 


Preparedness Idea Contest Editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
139 No. Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
Be sure to affix adequate postage to 


cover mailing charges. Manuscripts will 
not be returned. 









The restored combination sawmill and grist mill at recently restored Lincoln shrine, New 
Salem, Ill. Abraham Lincoln not only worked in this mill but was a good friend of its 
owners. 


Where Lincoln Sawed Logs 


ERHAPS the most important 
part of the now-famous village 
of New Salem, recently restored 

by the state of Illinois was the com- 
bined sawmill and grist mill. 
It was around this mill that the 
village grew. Abraham Lincoln, not 
only lived in New Salem during his 
youthful days, but for a _ time 
worked at the mill, sawing logs and 
grinding grists of grain brought in 
by farmers. 

The exact time when he was en- 
gaged in mill work has not been 
fixed definitely. It is probable that 
he worked there for awhile after 
first coming to New Salem in 1831. 
The Offut general store in the vil- 
lage which had offered him employ- 
ment was not ready to open on his 
arrival because its stock of goods 
had been delayed. Hence the young 
Lincoln had to pick up odd jobs in 
the interval and the mill position 
was likely one of them. He was an 
intimate friend of the mill owners, 
John Cameron and James Rutledge 
and for some time boarded at the 
former’s home. 

The mill and dam were restored 
on their original sites, though not 
now directly on the Sangamon River. 
During the intervening more than 
a century, the river had changed its 
course. Diversion of the stream to 
its original channel presented so 
many problems that the idea was 
impracticable, so the state en- 
gineers designed a huge reservoir 
and developed a millpond fed with 
water from the river. 

To create this millpond, special 
pumps have been designed to work 
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slowly at long intervals day and 
night to keep the water in the pond 
at a constant level. 

At New Salem in the 1830’s the 
logs to be sawn were brought across 
the dam from the western shore. 
An early New Salem resident writ- 
ing to his family back east had 
this to say about the trees in that 
area: 

“We have all kinds except pine 
and hemlock, houses are built of 
white oak and black walnut and 
white walnut and some linn (?)... 
Black walnut is a beautiful tree the 
wood of which is very much like 
mahogany.” 

At first, sawn boards were used 
only for flooring the better, more 
costly cabin-homes; for doors and 
for rough carpentry in the making 
of household furniture. Most of 
the construction was done by ‘ad- 
zing’ logs. In all New Salem village 
there was only one completely 
weather-boarded structure. 

Sawing the lumber into planks 
was a slow process. The person 
wanting sawn boards would bring 
them to the river’s bank near the 
mill months ahead of the time they 
were needed. Slowly, and much de- 
pendent upon the caprices of the 
river, the pile of planks would grow 
until there were enough to be carted 
away. 

The original of the restored mill 
was erected by James Rutledge and 
his nephew, John Cameron, in 1829. 
The sawmill, with its old-fashioned 
saw, had a roof, but was open on 
the sides. A wooden trestle con- 
nected the mill to the river bank. 
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After the War Plans Must Include 






CONTROLLING SALES VOLUME 


crystal-gazer to know that as 

soon as the wer ends and he is 
ready to go into peacetime mer- 
chandising again, one of the chief 
problems that he’ll have to meet is 
doing the right amount of business 
to make a profit. 

Frequently business men _ say, 
“Tt isn’t possible to do too much 
business.” Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. In fact, lum- 
bermen who have been successful 
over a period of years have always 
controlled their volume by keeping 
within a range of total sales. For 
instance, if the average sales of a 
yard have been approximately 
$150,000 over the past three or five 
years, the manager will estimate 
that they can take care of business 
up to the amount of $165,000 with 
the same store personnel they now 
use and without adding appreciably 
to the other items of overhead. If, 
in his considered judgment, it is a 
practical time to try to get more 
business, then he prepares for a 
reasonable increase in volume by 
adding more store help, by increas- 
ing his delivery capacity and by 
finding additional capital. 


J exsiats dealer need not be a 


Sudden Jump Is Strain 

Reaching out for too big a vol- 
ume has caused more losses than it 
has ever made profits. Sudden 
over-expansion can put a severe 
strain on the facilities of any busi- 
ness. A certain capital structure 
will bear about so much volume. 
To spread capital too thin is to 
invite losses if not to court desper- 
ate disaster. A building material 
store’s personnel will support just 
about so many sales. If more 
salesmen are to be employed, if 
extra services are to be offered, 
if an extra delivery crew is to be 
used, there should also be more 
capital in sight and some assurance 
that there will be increased sales 
to justify the new set-up. 

When war is over we will be 
faced with certain conditions over 
which we have no control and under 
which we will have to work. There 
will be a greedy buying public with 
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money to spend. Many of these in- 
dividuals will want to own new 
homes or to improve the homes 
they already own. But they will 
also want many other things. And, 
being an American buying crowd 
they’ll want to use their cash as the 
basis for a spree of buying on 
credit. There will be billions of 
dollars worth of sound business for 
the lumbermen of America in the 
years immediately after the close 
of war. But there will be more 
billions of dollars worth of build- 
ing business that will be a detri- 
ment to the buyer and a headache 
for the building material dealer 
who sells the job. 

Most lumbermen know this and 
they are resolved to be sensibly 
cautious. All the same, when the 
rush is upon us the urge to go after 
big sales volumes is going to well 
nigh overwhelm many dealers. And 
they will be offered plenty of temp- 
tation by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to flirt with big sales 
figures. 


Regulations Will Continue 

After the war ends we will cer- 
tainly have a continuation of gov- 
ernment regulations which will be 
lifted only gradually. Price ceilings 
we must accept as a positive neces- 
sity in preventing the kind of 
inflation that would sink us all. 
Operating then under ceiling prices, 
our margin of gross profit will be 
limited. 

Overhead, which has been pared 
to the bone during wartime will 
creep up again directly the peace 
is signed. One of the things we 
might well talk about in our con- 
ventions and wherever two or more 
building material men get together 
is how we are going to keep the 
percentage of overhead from zoom- 
ing up too much higher than it was 
before the war. The prospects of 
having to get $120,000 worth of 
business to break even on overhead 
whereas four years ago we could 
cover expenses on a $100,000 gross 
business is not a pleasant one. 

True enough, everybody’s cus- 
tomers are being more than co- 
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operative just now. It is easy to 
get their help in keeping down the 
cost of doing business. But after 
the war, many will forget that they 
ever carried home a can of paint or 
maybe a good-sized piece of scant- 
ling from the lumber yard. People 
won’t be proud to see how high 
they can stack bundles and sstill 
stagger home under the burden. 


Service Now Paid For 

Today everybody is paying the 
lumber and building material deal- 
er for whatever service he renders, 
If there’s a charge for delivery, 
the user pays it without quibbling. 
If the lumberman spends a few 
minutes cutting a piece of glass to 
size for them, or putties in a win- 
dow pane, they expect to pay for 
the service. It is war. Help is 
scarce. The dealer’s time is worth 
money. But when peace comes the 
building material store is apt to 
become once more the place where 
one goes to buy a new roof but 
where he expects also to have little 
odd jobs done without charge . 
like cutting a piece of linoleum that 
was bought elsewhere to fit a tricky 
shaped shelf. 

One of the lumberman’s most 
difficult jobs is to keep from again 
being engulfed in free service de- 
mands. And the hardest part of 
this is that most building material 
men really like to do these little 
services and then say, “No trouble 
at all, you don’t owe me anything.” 

The cost of the labor that we 
hire in our offices, on our sales 
staffs, in our yards, will level off. 
But, unless we ‘are prepared to 
admit the possibility of a depres- 
sion, we dare not even think of 
going back to wage scales that were 
in effect before the war. Selling 
costs will not decline appreciably. 
While it is true that there will be 
a hungry horde of buyers, the 
dealer who wants to stay in busi- 
ness from year to year will take 
pains to sell intelligently by helping 
his customers make wise choices. 
It never was more important than 
it will be at the end of this war to 
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sell from the angle of making satis- 
fied customers, who will come back 
to buy again. 

Advertising and Taxes 


Advertising will cost no less but 
will continue to be the best invest- 


ment in overhead a lumberman 
makes. One business man says 


aptly of his advertising, “The vol- 
ume that I need to cover my over- 
head I could probably wrest from 
my community by main strength 
and argument. The extra volume 
that means my profit I depend upon 
my advertising bringing to me.” 
Taxes will fall somewhat from 
the wartime high but will continue 
to be higher than before the war. 
Rents will follow the same line. 
Everything seems to point to a 
higher overhead, to a fixed margin 
of mark-up. Caught between these 
two millstones, the only place a 
lumberman can control his profits 
is by estimating how much volume 
he can handle and then going after 
that volume with all his power. 
Thought given to this subject 
now will help when war is over. 
Dealers must make their compari- 
sons of overhead and volume with 
records of business before the war, 
not last vear’s business. They must 
keep a careful set of books during 
the present crisis and plan to con- 
tinue to keep records that will tell 
them the things they need to know 


Personnel Changes 

Some lumbermen can improve 
their situation by making some 
changes in their store personnel. 
Better help and fewer hands often 
saves money and increases volume 
in the long run. Good men and 
women in the store and yard, well 
paid, well treated with the privilege 
of a day off now and then, allow- 
ance for sickness, help to produce 
profits. A dealer should employ 
only the type of people that he can 
talk to, plan with, listen to. 

It is important that the lumber 
dealer have in mind now the kind 
of stock that he will be offering his 
community. Does he plan to sell 
steel and plastic materials, how ex- 
tensive will his shop be? Will 
he offer a planning service? Will 
he plan electric kitchens and sell 
and install the appliances and the 
fixtures? Plans must be tentative 
and elastic, made subject to condi- 
tions that arise at the end of war. 
But plans they must be with the 
trade names of good merchandise 
in the back of the dealer’s mind. 


Credit Policy Important 

Since financing of sales is def- 
initely linked to sales volume, the 
lumberman must have some kind 
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of a credit policy formulated, ready 
to put into operation at the earliest 
possible moment. The plan of 
financing new building and remod- 
eling must fit into local conditions. 
It is to be hoped that some plan 
can be made available to young 
people that will enable anybody who 
wants to own his home and has in- 
come to finance a house that is 
suited to his needs and within his 
ability to pay for it. We may not 
be able to completely realize this 
ambition but certainly this is the 
goal toward which the whole build- 
ing industry is looking. Individual 
dealers may as well become a part 
of the larger scheme by working 
out some practical way of helping 
small income families to finance 

Lumbermen are thinking of their 


stores in relation to the communi- 
ties that they serve. More than 
anything else, the good dealer 
wants his store to stand for some- 
thing real and fine and substantial. 
Against such a background it be- 
comes easier to get a profitable 
volume of business. It simplifies 
the realization of the ambition of 
every good lumber merchant to 
gradually expand his store. set-up 
so that he can consistently increase 
his volume from year to year. A 
large volume of business is some- 
thing to be desired. But it is also 
something that has to be supported 
by firm underpinnings. Knowledge 
of business, past and present, and 
faith in the future, constitute a 
large part of the necessary support 
for increasing volume profitably. 





SALVAGE 


LUMBER 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, 
Ill., mentioning the item number for further information about any of the following. 
Those having items they wish to have included in this column may do so free of 
charge by submitting them to the Salvage Editor. 


Available 
202. 


Can supply a large quantity of oak 
squares in the rough from %4 to 1% 
inches square. All short lengths. 
Hollister, Mo. 


203. 


Have a good quantity of 2x4x12 
inch pine, S1S to 1%. Material is 
about half dry. Waterville, Me. 


204. 


Have Tidewater red cypress from 
No. 1 common to clear heart which 
will average “C” finish or better avail- 
able. All this stock is % inch thick 
one piece, and is made by dressing 
one inch material to % and resawing 
twice. This makes 1/3 of the material 
rough both sides and 2/3 dressed one 
side. Pieces are the following sizes: 
4% x 18%; 4% x 18%; 4% x 17%; 


5-11/16 x 17%; 4-7/16 x 19%; 6% x 
19%; 3% x 17%; 5-11/16 x 17%; 5% 
x 14%; 45% x 14%; 4x 17%; 5% x 
17%. Also other cypress items % inch 
thick. Kissimmee, Fla. 


205. 


Have been accumlating clear, kiln 
dried Ponderosa pine moulding stock 
in sizes up to 1 x 2% and 2 x 2%. 
These are cut ends from government 
work. Also long length material, 
which because of knots, supplier pre- 
fers to cut to fit user’s needs. Michi- 
gan. 


Wanted 


206. 


Need 2500 to 60,000 pieces of ply- 
wood, any wood, any glue, rough or 
sanded, sound one side acceptable, 
which measure 3/16 x 11% x 11% 
inches. Can use % inch thickness in- 
stead of 3/16. Philadelphia. 











The Selection and Proper Oneration of 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


each determined by what is 

burning; and for each class 
there are appropriate extinguish- 
ers. Fires in ordinary combustible 
materials, such as wood, paper, tex- 
tiles, rubbish, etc., are known as 
Class A fires. They are best put out 
with water, which has a cooling and 
quenching effect. Extinguishers 
which contain water or chemicals 
and water are the soda-acid, foam, 
pump tank, gas cartridge and 
loaded stream types. Vaporizing 
liquid and carbon dioxide extin- 
guishers also are effective for con- 
trolling small Class A fires, if the 
fires are not deep-seated and if 
there are no strong air currents to 
dissipate the vapor or gas. 

Fires in flammable _ liquids, 
grease, etc., are known as Class B 
fires. Here a blanketing effect is 
essential, to cut off the oxygen sup- 
ply. Suitable extinguishers are 
foam, vaporizing liquid, carbon di- 
oxide, and loaded stream. 

Fires in electrical equipment, 
Class C fires, require the use of ex- 
tinguishants that will neither dam- 
age equipment nor convey an elec- 
trical charge along the hose stream 
to the operator. Vaporizing liquid 
and carbon dioxide extinguishers 
are suitable for use on fires of this 
class. However, in some cases, fires 
in electrical equipment may be such 
that the quenching and cooling ef- 
fect of large quantities of water 
is necessary. In such cases, the 
equipment should be made electric- 
ally dead before water or water 
solution is applied. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
label on every approved fire extin- 
guisher indicates the class or classes 
of fire for which that extinguisher 
is considered suitable and the num- 
ber of such extinguishers consid- 
ered necessary to comprise one unit 
of protection. Thus, a 214-gallon 
foam extinguisher is designated 
“A-1; B-1,” meaning that it is ap- 
proved for use on both Class A and 
Class B fires, and that one such 


| een are three classes of fire, 
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extinguisher is required to make 
one unit of protection. 

The number of units of protec- 
tion required in any given location 
depends upon the relative severity 
of the incipient fire to be antici- 
pated. The National Fire Protec- 
tion Association recognizes three 
general classes of occupancies— 
light hazard, ordinary combustible 
and extra hazardous. A guide for 
determining the number of units of 
protection required for each class 
of occupancy has been worked out. 
For instance, a place where fires 
of average intensity may be antici- 
pated should have units so located 
that a person will not have to travel 
more than 50 feet from any point 
to reach the nearest unit, but at 
least one unit will be required for 
each 2,500 square feet of floor area. 


How to Operate Extinguishers 

The speed with which an employe 
uses an extinguisher to attack an 
incipient fire often makes the dif- 
ference between an incident and a 
disaster. Therefore fire protection 
authorities recommend that peri- 
odic fire extinguisher demonstra- 
tions be held to teach plant person- 
nel the simple but important rules 
for operating extinguishers. If 
demonstrations are too difficult to 
arrange, this information can be 
conveyed by means of wall posters, 
articles in company papers or oral 
instructions by foremen. 

Soda-acid and foam extinguishers 
are usually hung on wall hangers 
or set on brackets or shelves. Take 
the hose between the thumb and 
index finger of the right hand and 
grasp the ring-top handle. Then 
with the left hand lift the extin- 
guisher off the hook and lower it, 
keeping the extinguisher in an up- 
right position. Carry the extin- 
guisher to the fire by means of the 
ring top handle held in the right 
hand, still maintaining a hold on 
the hose nozzle. 

To set the extinguisher in opera- 
tion, grasp the bottom handle with 
the left hand and turn the extin- 
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guisher upside down. Release the 
ring top handle, but continue hold- 
ing the hose in the right hand. 

Gas cartridge and loaded stream 
extinguishers closely resemble soda- 
acid and foam types and are oper- 
ated in much the same way. When 
these types are inverted, they must 
be bumped on the ground to rup- 
ture the carbon dioxide cartridge 
that supplies the pressure to expel 
the stream. 

Vaporizing liquid extinguishers 
of the pump-gun type generally are 
suspended in wall brackets. Re- 
move the extinguisher by grasping 
the handle in the right hand and 
pulling outward. Hold the nozzle 
end in the left hand with the index 
and middle finger straddling the 
nozzle tip. On the way to the fire, 
twist the handle to unlock it and, if 
the device is of the air pump type, 
move the index finger over the 
nozzle tip and pump up pressure. 
To expel the stream, move the in- 
dex finger back and pump steadily 
and vigorously with the right hand. 

Larger sizes—l, 2 and 3-gallon 
capacity—are sometimes provided 
for special use. They are carried 
to the fire by the handle at the 
top and operated by hand pump or 
by stored pressure. To operate the 
pump type, rest it on the floor, and 
pump with the left hand while aim- 
ing the hose stream with the right. 
The stored pressure type is oper- 
ated by opening the valve provide 
on the head castings, while the 
right hand holds the hose nozzle. 

Carbon dioxide extinguishers are 
carried to the fire with the left 
hand, by the handle provided for 
the purpose. To operate, rest the 
extinguisher on the ground, pull 
the locking pin out, take the horn- 
like nozzle in the right hand, and 
turn the valve counter - clockwise 
with the left to release the gas. 

Pump tank extinguishers are car- 
ried to the fire by means of the top 
handle. The pump is operated by 
the left hand, while the right hand 
aims the hose stream. 
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of all asphalt 
roofing goes into 


REPAIR and 
MAINTENANC 


Estimates point to the fact that more than 
70% of the roofing bought is used for repair 
and maintenance. To neglect this field is to 
neglect the major sales opportunity of the 
roofing business. 

Are you getting your share? It’s there if you 
go after it. The lack of new building has made 
owners more conscious of the necessity of 
keeping present structures in good condition. 


When you sell Texaco Asphalt Shingles and 
Roofing, your selling job is made easier — for 
millions know this famous name. The Texas 
Company has been making 
long-lasting asphalt and roof- 


TEXACO 












ing products for more than thirty-five years. 


Texaco asphalt shingles are ideal for re- 
roofing ... are easily applied right over the 
old roof ... are long-lasting, fire-resistant... 
produce a fine-appearing colorful effect... 
make satisfied customers. Sell Texaco. It helps 
you make more money. 

» 7 * 
Texaco Asphalt Shingles and Roofing are avail- 
able to building material dealers through a large 
network of Texaco warehouses — east of the 
Rockies. Drop in, write or’ phone the one nearest 
you, or write The Texas Company, Roofing Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





TEXACO 





SHINGLES and ROOFING 
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Tomorrow Lumber Dealers Can Sell Furnaces 
As Well As Space Heaters! — With Coleman’s 


“PACKAGED HEATING 


You’re “on the inside” when it comes to post-war 
building and remodeling jobs in your community. 
And, Coleman will help you cash in on that knowl- 
edge in the “big-volume” end of the heating business! 


Backed By Engineering Help... And A Name 
Millions Of Heating Prospects Will Know 


Yes, you can be in the “revolution” in post-war heating—but 
the revolution, for you, will simply mean that you'll have some. 
thing new and highly profitable to sell. Your regular organization, 
in most cases, will be able to sell major automatic home-heating 
units, with Coleman’s “Packaged Heating” Plan. 
































For Coleman engineers have done the work of “heat measur. 
ing,” to allow you to sell automatic oil and gas heating plants 
that will give real “home-of-the-future” heating satisfaction. Each 
“packaged heating” unit will come to you with clear installation 
instructions and even on jobs where ducts must be put in, your 
local sheet-metal man will have only to follow the clear Coleman 
directions. 


And Coleman has not only engineered the “magic heat plants” 
for you to sell—they’re “engineering” a market for you, with an 
advertising plan to create thousands of interested listeners for the 
man who is ready to tell the Coleman selling story. FREE! Write 
Coleman today for your free copy of Coleman’s new booklet “The 


” 


Inside Story of Tomorrow’s Heating! 





Central Heat-Plants—Easy to Install 
—Coleman Heat-Plants actually come 
packaged, ready to set up. This includes 
not only the smaller plants (shown at 
right) but powerful central heat-plants 


Floor Furnaces With Floor or Wall Bigger Volume Than Ever For You 
Registers—Small, but powerful—they actu. In Space-Heaters — You'll still have 


sie ; ally set in the floor as shown, or under a wall. famous Coleman space-heaters to sel! —back- 
—sent with instructions, plus guide plans = Need no basement nor warm-air ducts. This | ed by Coleman’s fame for extra warmth 
for sheet-metal workers in installing advanced heating is among the easiest to in- and low operating cost, in the major heat- 
warm-air ducts. stall,is priced to sell; comes in one package. plant field. You'll cover the whole market! 


THE “HOT” NAME IN HOME HEATING 









THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY + WICHITA +» CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + LOS ANGELES 
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Woods Labor 


Representative Philip J. Philbin, of 
Massachusetts, has introduced a bill 
to defer men employed in timber or 
pulpwood logging operations from 
military service. The bill, known as 
H. R. 4,000, is a proposed amendment 
to Section K of the Selective Service 
Act. 

From where we sit it looks as 
though the manpower problem of the 
lumber industry is entering a new 
phase; as though the Philbin amend- 
ment might have a meaning all its 
own. 

Something like this: A good many 
other industries, though not all, have 


largely licked their manpower 
troubles. We have not; not by a long 
shot. 


Several of our neighbor industries 
have won their production fights by 
developing mechanical or operational 
efficiencies. When the call came for 
the change-over, a company that had 
been making time locks, say, got a 
contract for shell fuses or bomb 
sights. The new type of work called 
for about the same type of skill and 
precision as the old, but the product 
was different. At the beginning there 
might be nearly as many inspectors 
as workers; and production was slow 
until the men picked up the know-how. 
But, once they learned the efficiency 
routine, production increased rapidly 
without the addition of more machines 
or more workers. Some _ industries 
have almost doubled production by 
stepping up efficiency standards. 

Some industries capitalized on “war 
necessity;” got the principle of de- 
ferred labor set up for themselves 
from the start; attracted workers who 
wanted to contribute directly to the 
war effort. A few shrewd industrial- 
ists asked for and got wage increases 
at once; wrote these increases into 
their contracts. If these industries 
haven’t gotten all the hands they 
needed, at least they came much 
nearer to it than we have. 

In the main, the lumber industry 
didn’t have to re-tool or change meth- 
ods. Of course there have been tech- 
nical advances in certain lines, such 
as plywood. But for the most part 
the lumber industry went right along 
with the old methods; the methods 
that were perfected years ago. Not 
much chance for us to step up pro- 
duction by working out new efficien- 
cies, for these things were already at 
work in the industry. If there was 
any change, our efficiency declined; for 
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we lost skilled workers to the draft 
and to the glamorized war industries 
and had to train new hands. 
Furthermore, there was a general 
inclination on the part of public of- 
ficials to take the lumber industry for 
granted; to use it as a “substitute in- 


dustry” and to demand of it sub- 
stitutes for those materials that 
couldn’t be furnished at the time by 
the metal industries. 

You know the results. At the mo- 
ment, lumber manpower is down, on 
over-all measurements, by about 25 
percent. Woods labor is down by about 
40 percent; mill labor by about 14 per- 


cent. These are only approximate 
figures; but every person who 
knows the industry knows that 


it is in distress for workers, from 
top to bottom. At the same time the 
official estimates of lumber needs, for 
’44, are about the same as actual pro- 
duction figures for ’43; and the 
chances are that actual needs will ex- 
ceed estimates. 

Forest products are recognized, not 
only by our allies but also by our 
enemies, as the indispensable war ma- 
terial. And yet ours is one major 
American industry in serious distress 
over production. There are some 
strange facts involved. We have 
enough sawmills, in operable condi- 
tion, to produce forty billion feet this 
year instead of thirty billion. Sure, 
we do have trouble over certain kinds 
of equipment, such as heavy logging 
trucks; and if we got that needed 40 
pereent of woods workers we’d have 
to get the extra workers in the mills 
and in transportation. But the woods 
workers show the biggest deficit. 

Furthermore, if we could produce 
forty billion feet this year, every foot 
of it could be used in essential war 
work or for essential civilian uses. 
Every foot of it. Official estimates have 
been pared to the bone; have been 
set up to reflect minimum and in- 
escapable necessities. 

Well, here’s where we are; and at 
this point the Philbin amendment 
comes into the picture. Washington 
leaders of the industry point out that 
the amendment is probably more than 
merely an effort to attract workers 
into our industry by deferring them 
from military service. Of course, it 
is that. But there are more factors 
involved. 

Here’s a tentative explanation of 
the amendment. Congress, in the 
main, does and must look at the war 
pattern in direct and fairly simple 
ways. It’s the usual Congressional 
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method to set up general objectives 
and to delegate the powers supposed 
to be necessary. Congress sees this 
major industry, an industry utterly 
vital to the prosecution of the war, 
coming across with a steadily de- 
clining production; losing labor; reg- 
ulated rigidly in prices, in equipment, 
in wage levels. The trees are avail- 
able, and so are the mills. Clearly 
the industry itself is not deliberately 
cutting down on production. Then who 
is doing it? The control agencies? 
Well, the agencies hurriedly point out 
the wilderness of their own regula- 
tions; explain that this hinders that; 
say that Agency A can’t move until 
Agency Z relaxes Regulation L. 

Congress seems not to be impressed; 
has the old-fashioned idea that the 
agencies and their rules are intended 
to promote and not to hamper the war 
effort; that by their fruits you shall 
know them. It may be wishful think- 
ing; but some Washington lumber- 
men are interpreting the Philbin 
amendment as due and timely notice 
to the control agencies to get more 
lumber produced, or else. If Con- 
gress, by the seldom used method of 
legislating exact operating policies, 
directs Selective Service to get more 
labor into the woods, it may take the 
next step of directing that necessary 
equipment be gotten to the industry. 
Congress, in its irritation over the 
declining volume of this crucial ma- 
terial, may be getting ready to cock 
a big fist and to let go with a gen- 
eral policy haymaker. Some lumber- 
men think so. Better keep your eye 
on the Hill. 


“Surplus Property Act" 


Representative Wright Patman, of 
Texas, has introduced a bill relating 
to the disposal of surplus government 
property. This bill is known as H. R. 
3873. The bill, if passed, will add a 
second Title to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, to be called 
the Surplus Property Act of 1943. 

The general purpose of the bill is 
to centralize authority to sell or other- 
wise dispose of government surpluses, 
during and after the war. The bill 
would create a Surplus Property 
Board; consisting of the Chairman of 
the Board of Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, the Secretaries of War, 
Navy and Treasury, and three ex- 
perienced business men. The RFC 


would be required to appoint an Ad- 
visory Committee for each class of 
to be handled; 


property and each 
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committee would consist of business 
men experienced in handling that line. 
The RFC would consult with these 
men about prices and methods. 

The bill outlines general policies 
and objectives in handling surplus 
property; requiring the distribution to 
be through established trade chan- 
nels, forbidding the private purchase 
of large quantities for speculative 
purposes, keeping prices uniform and 
at such levels that the goods will 
move and yet return fair sums to the 
government, avoiding the disruption 
of private business and especially en- 
couraging small business enterprises. 
Sales are to be made on the basis of 
competitive bids, except when that 
would be contrary to the public inter- 
est. 

The NRLDA supports the broad in- 
tents of the bill, and Secretary-Man- 
ager H. R. Northup has testified be- 
fore the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in its favor. The 
bill seems to have general industry 
support. One outstanding reason for 
this support is the fact that already, 
before the sale of surpluses has got- 
ten to be much of an actual problem, 
a good many separate agencies of 
government have set up their own 
rules and practices without uniformity 
and with little apparent regard for 
anything save to get the stuff out of 
government warehouses. 

Many businessmen, including, for 
example, Bernard Baruch, believe that 
this centralized control is the best 
bet to handle surpluses; avoiding un- 
necessary losses to the government, 
preventing vast speculations, putting 
the materials out through recognized 
business channels and making the 
process an orderly affair that will not 
send normal commercial interests into 
a tailspin. 

Northup, appearing before the com- 
mittee, urged especially that the goods 
of interest to retailers be offered in 
lots of a size the average retailer 
could buy and handle. He approved 
the idea of a policy board with in- 
dustry representation; also the idea 
of centralized control. 

Questions asked Northup by mem- 
bers of the committee indicated that 
Congressmen understand the serious- 
ness of the lumber shortage; also the 
seriousness of the manpower shortage 
in the industry. Some were skeptical 
about the large supplies of lumber, 
notably for boxing and crating, asked 
for by the Armed Services. But those 
shipping supplies are a hard fact that 
can’t be argued away. Still other 
questions revealed some Congressional 
worry over the big supply of second- 
hand lumber when cantonments are 
wrecked; a problem that gave the in- 
dustry a good many bad moments 
after the first war. 

Passing a bill, of course, isn’t going 
to fix up all this huge and complicated 
business; but refusing to pass a bill 
isn’t going to do it, either. The im- 
portant ideas involved, to go over 
them again, are centralized and stan- 
dardized price and policy control, ad- 
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vice of experienced men, channeling 
of surpluses through recognized busi- 
ness, avoidance of speculative corners, 
sales on terms and in amounts that 
will bring the average retailer into the 
picture, getting a reasonable return 
for the government, avoidance of de- 
moralizing civilian industry and trade. 
These are desired objectives; and, af- 
ter you get this bill, if you do, there’ll 
still be plenty of guarding and follow- 
ing through to be done. But it looks 
as though the bill would be a good 
starting point. In any event, if you 
want to take a hand in this legisla- 
tion, the bill is now before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
If we remember correctly, it meets in 
Committee Room 1301, House Office 
Building. 


Price Rulings 


The usual crop of rule changes and 
price shifts comes along; partly to aid 
official enforcement, partly to correct 
inequities. 

The OPA has reissued RMPR 26, 
including Amendment 5. This, it is 
said, is chiefly to clarify the rules and 
to aid officials in making uniform ap- 
plications. Sellers of Douglas fir, white 
fir or hemlock items for which no spe- 
cific ceiling prices have been set up 
must apply to the OPA for proposed 
prices. If they fail to make such ap- 
plications, they must invoice this lum- 
ber at $15 a thousand; the ceiling 
price for the lowest grade. The re- 
port is that a number of concerns have 
neglected to make these applications 
and that enforcement officials have 
been at a loss to know how to handle 
such matters. Hereafter, they are to 
enforce the $15 price until the ap- 
plications are filed and approved. 

Seaffold planking, for which addi- 
tions are permitted, is now limited to 
material nine inches wide or wider. 
Additions permitted for listed types, 
for surfacing clear lumber, are ex- 
tended to all types of clear lumber; 
to avoid the pyramiding of surfacing 
charges. <A_ special definition says 
that rough lumber must be of a width 
and thickness to permit surfacing four 
sides to American Lumber Standards. 
A ceiling has been fixed for C ship- 
decking, Douglas fir, white fir and 
hemlock. This is a new grade. Prices 
are set at $5 a thousand less than the 
ceilings for B and better. A maximum 
charge of 50 cents a thousand is set 
for stenciling, beyond grade marking 
and simple identification. An addition 
of $8 a thousand has been set for 
flat grain flooring, five-eighths by six, 
in three grades of these species. There 
is a reduction of $5 a thousand for 
green flooring and siding. A few other 
changes have been made. 

These price changes, in the main, 
reflect the special and detailed prob- 
lems that come up in the ordinary 
course of operations; matters not an- 
ticipated or covered in the original 
orders. They have to be met uni- 
formly. Hence the amendments. 

OPA has made a number of changes 
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in mill ceilings for Southern pine. 
No. 2 Shortleaf dimension has been 
increased $1 a thousand. Re-sawing 
charge for strips and boards is in- 
creased $1 a thousand; making the 
new re-sawing ceiling for mills $2 a 
thousand. Flat grain flooring prices 
have been raised, in varying amounts, 
to bring this flooring into line with 
finish lumber; and similar increases 
have been set for pattern siding, both 
Longleaf and Shortleaf. Additional 
charges are authorized for anti-stain 
treatment; are limited to mills having 
regular anti-stain equipment and 
rendering bona fide service. 

Ceiling prices for rough strips and 
boards and dimension have been de- 
creased $1.50 a thousand; to give con- 
centration yards a wider margin for 
surfacing. No. 3 Common Shortleaf 
dimension has been reduced $1 a 
thousand; said to be for the benefit 
of farmers. Prices of one-by-three 
and one-by-four finish lumber have 
been reduced, in varying amounts. 
Prices of 1% inch and thicker Short- 
leaf finish have been reduced. 

OPA has ruled that on distributors’ 
direct-mill sales of Southern pine, 
the same person is permitted to make 
both commission-type and wholesale- 
type sales. In the first, the distributor 
does not take title to the shipment 
of lumber. In the second, he does. 

These Southern pine rulings 
in second revised RMPR 19. 

A rather curious fact has come to 
light in regard to price regulations; 
has appeared chiefly in the food field. 
Now and then some item shows 
enough production to warrant lower 
prices. When this happens, the most 
effective way of getting prices down 
is to remove all price regulations. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, a maxi- 
mum price for a given article is ac- 
cepted both by the distributor and 
the customer as the normal, actual 
price; even though there is nothing 
in the rule to prevent charging a lower 
price. The same thing, save that it’s 
in reverse, has happened in regard to 
minimum wages; or did happen be- 
fore the war. The minimum wage 
became the actual rate. 

This page is told by food men that 
in a good many instances the removal 
of all price regulations has been fol- 
lowed promptly by declining prices. 
They could have gone down, under the 
rules; but they didn’t go down until 
the ceiling was taken off. Naturally 
this would occur only in cases where 
supply equalled or topped demand. 


Civilian Goods 

High officials have been at pains to 
offset the spreading impression that 
the cut-backs in military goods meant 
a speedy increase in the production 
of civilian goods. Statements, so far, 
have been general; have indicated 
merely that certain lines of military 
goods must be expanded and that this 
will take up the freed materials and 
much of the released labor. Naturally 
responsible officials can’t allow any 
possibility of a munitions shortage. 
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The 
give 
cations of electricity in 194X homes. 


BETTE S 


WIRING F R BETTER 


BETTER HOMES 
DEPARTMENT 


LiviiNG 


This door is always open 


Es, the door to the Westinghouse Better Homes 
Department is always open to assist the building 
ession in the planning of postwar housing. 

Better Homes Advisory Staff is ready and eager to 
authoritative technical advice on the proper appli- 


SIX-POINT ADVISORY SERVICE 


The Better Homes Department offers a Six-Point 
Advisory Service on the following subjects: 


l. 


w& 


uw 


Selection of correct types of electrical equipment 
for various classes of postwar homes. 


- Location and arrangement of fixed equipment, for 


conserving space and attaining maximum efficiency 
in arrangement of work cycles. 


Accurate dimensions and clearances of equipment 
to insure proper installation and efficient operation. 


Access for servicing of equipment—so necessary for 
periodic inspection and repair. 


Location of lighting outlets and controls, for greater 
enjoyment, comfort, and safety in the home. 


. Utility service connections—including location and 


size of electric wiring, water supply, and drainage. 


Westinghouse Better Homes Department welcomes 
the opportunity of giving constructive assistance to those 


inte 


AME 


rested in postwar housing. 
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If you have any problems relating to the selection, 
installation, and use of home electrical equipment, write: 
Better Homes Department, Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvama. 


“ELECTRICAL LIVING IN 194X” 


The Better Homes Department is preparing a 
new and unusual book—‘Electrical Living in 
194X” — which explains the urgent need for 
better wiring for better living in postwar homes. 

This new book will be very helpful to the 
building profession and allied interests .. . in 
explaining to prospective home owners the im- 
portance of better wiring in their 194X homes. 

“Electrical Living in 194X” will be made 
available to contractors, builders, architects, 
engineers, public utilities, housing authorities, 
electrical inspectors, building management, and 
investment institutions. 

Watch for further announcements regarding 
this colorful, easy-to-understand, 64 page book! 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, 
NBC, Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Hardwood Dimension Manufac- 
turers Will Aid Research 


The Hardwood Dimension Manufac- 
turers’ Association, meeting at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Jan. 18 
and 19, discussed at length the pro- 
posed hardwood research program, 
and not only endorsed it, but voted 
to support it financially and instructed 
Research Director Carl A. Rishell, of 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., that the Di- 
mension association would immedi- 
ately start contributing toward re- 
search and would increase’ such 
support if other regional associations 
support it. 

At a banquet on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 18, at the Pendennis Club, Louis- 
ville, Joseph D. Burge, Louisville, 
newly elected president, presented Re- 
tiring President Stanley S. Sheip, of 
the Jerome H. Sheip Co., Inc., Apala- 
chicola, Fla., with a fine deep sea fish- 
ing rod and reel on behalf of the 
organization. 

Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, of E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., Ammonia Division 
Wilmington, Del., was the guest 
speaker at the banquet and discussed 
new duPont products. 

Besides Mr. Burge, who is _ presi- 
dent of Gamble Brothers, Louisville, 
E. G. Prud’homme, Temple Lumber 
Co., Pineland, Tex., was elected vice- 
president. Louis J. Bosse, Louisville, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer, a 
post he has held for some years. 

Directors elected include: Omar 
Hilton, Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark.; J. H. McCrary, Bristol (Tenn.) 
Door & Lumber Co.; Russell Good- 
rich, E. L. Bruce Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; David B. Morgan, Jr., Morgan 
Manufacturing Co., Black Mountain, 
N. C.; and Stanley S. Sheip, Jerome 
H. Sheip Co., Ine., Apalachicola, Fla. 


Western Retailers Regional 
Meeting 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation members on Jan. 22 consid- 
ered postwar home building plans at a 
tri-state meeting in the Hotel Ban- 
nock, Pocatello, Idaho. More than fifty 
dealers from Utah, Nevada, and Idaho, 
and western officers attended. 

W. C. Bell of Seattle, Wash., sec- 
retary, told dealers he is touring the 
west in a Home Planners’ Institute 
program which encourages families to 
earmark war savings for home build- 
ing after the war. “It is an incentive 
to bond buying and will make a better 
postwar America,” Mr. Bell declared. 

Following day-long discussion, the 
delegates indorsed the 1944 nomina- 
tions for westeern association officers. 

E. W. Rice, State Office of Price 
Administration representative, told 
delegates of the “Nampa plan.” At 
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Nampa, retailers organized and asked 
OPA offcials to check their prices and 
notify them if they were illegally 
high. When all prices were checked 
with the price administrators, retail- 
ers advertised the fact. 

Speakers at the luncheon were Rich- 
ard H. Wells of Pocatello, Rotary In- 
ternational presidential nominee, who 
spoke on “A Sense of Morality in bus- 
iness,” and Pocatello Mayor C. D. 
(Dinty) Moore, who gave the wel- 
come address. 

Mr. Bohrer, Pocatello Lumber Co. 
manager, presided at the _ sessions. 


National Commission Lumber 
Salesmen 


The executive and distribution com- 
mittees of the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen met 
Jan. 20, at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. C. G. Cary, St. Louis, Mo., 
president, presided over the sessions. 

During the morning session, these 
committees were honored with a visit 
by Don Campbell, of the Lumber and 
Lumber Products Division, War Pro- 
duction Board. The remainder of the 
morning session was devoted to rou- 
tine business of the association, after 
which the out-of-town committee 
members were luncheon guests of the 
Louisville commission men. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion of how lumber dis- 
tributors can better serve the war 
needs of their territories. It is the 
opinion of the executive and distri- 
bution committees of the National 
Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen that recent limitation or- 
ders M-361 and M-364 will be a real 
help in this direction, and these com- 
mittees are working on plans to im- 
plement these orders within the indus- 
wy. 

Frank E. Bibb, Louisville, was 
named chairman of the organization’s 
distribution committee. 

There was also considerable dis- 
cussion of a definition for the Lum- 
ber Commission Man, and a definition 
was drafted, which will be polished up 
by Art T. Brink of the Tri State Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wisconsin Plans 


The fifty-fourth annual convention 
and war conference of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to 
be held at the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on Feb. 15-16, will 
be keyed to “On to Victory” and will 
feature a strong postwar program. 

Secretary Don Montgomery has an- 
nounced that the annual joint board 
meeting of officers and directors of 
the association and of the Retail Lum- 
bermens Mutual Insurance Co., will 


be held on the eve of the convention. 
A Hoo-Hoo concatenation, stag dinner, 
and the association informal reception 
and dance will be held Tuesday night 
and the annual dinner dance and floor 
show at the Schroeder hotel Wednes- 
day night will conclude activities. 


Independent Retail Lumber 
Dealers 


What is the meaning of free enter- 
prise? What is the future of pre- 
fabricated farm buildings? What does 
research reveal relative to present and 
postwar building material distribu- 
tion? 

These and many other questions 
pertinent to the retail lumber busi- 
ness and its relation to World War 
II were answered by speakers at the 
fifth annual convention and war con- 
ference of the Independent Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, held at 
Pioneer Hall, Lumber Exchange build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Jan. 17, 18 and 19. 

As a result of elections held by the 
board of directors, L. J. Carver, Car- 
ver Lumber & Implement Co., Wykoff, 
Minn., will succeed Alfred D. Hall of 
St. Cloud as president of the organi- 
zation for the ensuing year. George 
J. Row, Roseau, Minn., retailer, was 
chosen vice president; Carl S. Hage, 
Madelia lumber dealer, was elected 
secretary to succeed himself, and John 
Meyer, Meyer Bros. Lumber (Co., 
Melrose, was elected treasurer. 

Four new directors were elected— 
Sever Arneson, Arneson Lumber & 
Coal Co., Watertown, S. D.; G. J. Row, 
John L. Meyer, and Erling Muus, 
Muus Lumber Co., Minot, N. D. The 
holdover directors include Martin Ber- 


gerson, Virginia, Minn.; President 
Carver, Secretary Hage; E. M. Hen- 
schell, Princeton, Minn.; Lloyd M. 


Nelson, Canby, Minn.; W. J. Manthei, 
Dassel, Minn.; Theodore Oien, Aitkin, 
Minn., and Sam Nelson, Alexandria, 
Minn. 

Following the president’s opening 
remarks, Norton C. Ives, extension ag- 
ricultural engineer, University of Min- 
nesota farm, addressed the convention 
on “Labor Saving Lumber Built equip- 
ment.” 


“The big future for prefabrication 
in the retail yard lies in the produc- 
tion of small farm structures,” Secre- 
tary Hage predicted. “There is little 
prospect that prefabrication of homes 
or other large buildings will be suc- 
cessful.” 

N. H. Allen, regional director, 
Structural Clay Products Institute, 
Ames, Ia., urged the more extensive 
use of clay products as non-critical 
building material. “There are more 
clay tile farm structures in Minne- 
sota and Iowa than in any other two 
States,” Mr. Allen said. 

The display of technicolor film, 
“Safeguarding Milk for Millions,” by 
F. S. Altman, district engineer, Port- 
land Cement Association, Minneapolis, 
opened the afternoon session on Jan. 
18. R. C. Burwell, vice president of 
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Termites are bad business, and espe- 
cially bad business for you. 


Dowicide 7 is another one of the highly 
efficient Dow-developed wood preserv- 
atives that have been found to be the 
answer to termite control. These prod- 
ucts also serve to protect structural 
lumber and telegraph poles from decay 
of all kinds. 


The Dowicides are rendering extensive 
service too in the paper, textile, leather, 
and paint industries—wherever mold 
and rot are serious problems. 





Dowicide in oil solution is finding in- 
creased use as a highly effective and 
permanent preservative for wood prod- 
ucts. The treated lumber is paintable, 
non-bleeding and easily handled by 
workmen. Application of Dowicide 7 is 
made either by pressure impregnation 
or by open tank soaking methods. 
Protection for long periods of time has 
been proven. Write for details on how 
to put termites—and mold—out of busi- 
ness—-your business! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston * Washington «+ Philadelphia + Chicago 
St. Louis * Houston +* San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 











the Stewart Paint Co., Minneapolis, 
followed with a talk on “Paint Goes 
to War.” 

Repair of farm buildings with al- 
ternate building materials was dis- 
cussed by Arthur Hood, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., New York City. 

The early part of the Jan. 19 bus- 
iness session was occupied by a dis- 
cussion of government regulations 
and their compliance, by representa- 
tives of OPA, ODT and WPB. 

“The stifling of free enterprise, 
vested in competition, would weaken 
the entire national structure,” W. W. 
Gibson, president of the Minnesota 
State Bar Association, said in the 
closing talk of the convention. He 
reviewed the Bill of Rights as con- 
cerned with present-day developments, 
declaring that “the Constitution is 
just as sound today as it ever was, if 
adhered to.” 

Governor Edward J. Thye of Minne- 
sota, and John Brandt, president of 
Land ’O Lakes Creameries, were the 
chief speakers at the fifth annual ban- 
quet of the association, held at the 
Radisson hotel. Tom Donlin, Donlin- 


Johnson Co., St. Cloud, was toast- 
master. 
The association pledged itself to 


the support of native pine lumber 
production, resolving that retail deal- 
ers should be encouraged to handle 
this material. Minnesota’s postwar 
planning program was indorsed. 


British Columbia Truck Loggers 


Approximately eighty members of 
the British Columbia Truck Loggers’ 
Association assembled at Hotel Van- 
couver, Vancouver, B. C., on Jan. 21- 
22 for their annual convention. This is 
a group of the smaller logging opera- 
tors who numerically comprise the 
bulk of the logging industry in Brit- 
ish Columbia. H. J. Welch, president, 
in his address recalled that the organ- 
ization was established at Qualicum 
Beach three years ago and said the 
organization had prepared an elabor- 
ate brief covering conditions in the 
logging industry and had presented 
this to the executive council of the 
British Columbia legislature. 

The morning session of the opening 
day was devoted to truck operations, 
addresses being given and open dis- 
cussion being led by government of- 
ficials. 

D. D. Rosenberry, assistant timber 
controller, said British Columbia log- 
ging production for the past year was 
only 10 percent below 1942. This 
was an achievement that had sur- 
passed all expectations and was a 
great credit to the industry of the 
Province. 


Details of the formation of the 
B. C. Logging Underwriting Asso- 
ciation were presented by a repre- 
sentative of that group. In order to 
help combat the serious problem of 
forest fire, the group is proposing to 
have a practical logger go out to the 
different shows this year in the inter- 
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ests of fire protection and the devel- 
opment of fire prevention. 

W. M. McCullough, assistant State 
forester of Oregon, dealt with studies 
of slash disposal in that State. 

Bruce A. McKelvie, veteran news- 
paper man and recognized authority 
on British Columbia history, was the 
guest speaker at the annual banquet. 

H. J. Welch was re-elected presi- 
dent, with O. A. Buck re-elected vice 
president and F. H. Adams, Nanaimo, 
reappointed secretary-treasurer. 

The closing session was devoted to 
aspects of safety work and the asso- 
ciation by resolution commended and 
endorsed the safety work of the B. 
C. Department of Labor. 


British Columbia Loggers 


Rising costs and other handicaps of 
the logging industry make it doubtful 
whether the production rate for 1943 
will be maintained throughout the 
coming year, said Robert McKee, 
chairman of the British Columbia Log- 
gers Association in his annual ad- 
dress to the association at Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Surveying activities of 1943, Mr. 
McKee said that although log produc- 
tion was down 10 percent from 1942, 
it has greatly exceeded the most op- 
timistic predictions made early in 
the year. “The industry takes 
pride,” he said, “in this accomplish- 
ment in the face of labor shortages 
and other handicaps. Rising costs have 
reached a point now where there is 
doubtful incentive for the open mar- 
ket logger to cut his timber.” 


San Francisco Hoo-Hoo 


San Francisco Bay area lumbermen 
started the year off with a good turn- 
out at the Jan. 24 meeting of Hoo- 
Hoo Club No. 39 at the Hotel Leam- 
ington in Oakland. John Standish, 
district traffic manager of United Air 
Lines, was the principal speaker and 
his timely topic covered “The Present 
and Future of Air Transportation.” 

Another feature of the meeting was 
a thirty-minute motion picture pres- 
entation released by the United States 
Army and furnished through the 
courtesy of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 

Tom Jacobsen was chairman of the 
evening. 


Pacific Division Wooden Box 
Association 


Percy V. Burke, Sacramento Box & 
Lumber Co., Sacramento, Calif., was 
re-elected president of the Pacific Di- 
vision of the National Wooden Box 
Association at the annual meeting 
held at San Francisco on Jan. 14. 
Other officers re-elected for the 1944 
term were Morris Milbank, Rogue 
River Box Co., Grants Pass, Ore., vice 
president; Art F. Blocklinger, Chilo- 
quin Lumber Co., Chiloquin, Ore., 
treasurer; and Jack H. Dobbin, San 
Francisco, secretary-manager. 





Scheduled Meetings 
Revised List 


Feb. 7-8—Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual confer- 
ence. 

Feb. 7-8-9—Canadian Lumbermen’s As. 


sociation, Mount Royal Hotel, 
real, P. Q., Canada. Annual 
tion. 

Feb. 7-8-9—Illinois Lumber & Materia] 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. Annual conference. 

Feb. 9-—New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation, National Republican Club, 54 
West 40th Street, New York City. An- 
nual meeting. 

Feb. 10-11—Southern California Retail 
Lumber Association, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. War industry 
conference. 

Feb. 11— Western Pine 
Portland Hotel, 
nual conference. 

Feb. 15-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual con- 
ference. 


Mont- 
conven- 


Association, 
Portland, Ore. An- 


Feb. 15-16—Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers, Ine., Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Will sponsor an indus- 


try-wide meeting in conjunction with 
its annual membership meeting. 

Feb. 17-18— Tennessee Lumber, Mill- 
work & Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Annual conference. 

Feb. 17-18—Virginia Building Material 
Association, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, 
Va. War conference. 

Feb. 17-18-19—Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Royal York Ho- 


tel, Toronto, Canada. 27th annual 
convention. 
Feb. 22—Northern Indiana & Southern 


Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. 44th annual convention. 

*Feb. 22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Feb. 24-25—Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, Omaha, Neb. 


War conference. 

Feb, 25-26—Utah Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Annual conference. 

March 9—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the 
City of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

March 14-15—Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual wartime 
merchandising conference. 

March 15-16—Louisiana Retail Lumber 
& Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. Annual. 

March 22—New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association, Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, N. J. Sixtieth annual con- 
ference. 

March 28-29—North Dakota Retail 


Lumbermen’s Association, Elks Club, 
Fargo, N. D. War conference. 

March 29—Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, 
Fla. Annual conference. 

April 10-11—Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual, 

April 26— American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Annual conference. 

May 16-17—Railway Tie 
Hotel Netherlands Plaza, 
Chio. Annual conference. 

June 6-7—National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Fifty- 
second annual meeting and war con- 
ference. 


Association, 
Cincinnati, 


*Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation is holding series of regional 
meetings instead of one large annual 
conference. 
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“|, A SOUND COMFORTABLE 
HOUSE DESIGNED IN GOOD 
TASTE.” 
eee 

Editorializing on the lovely old 
homes in Georgetown, D. C., now 
selling at boom prices, the N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune says in part: 


«“ | , their sticks and stones were 
honestly put together in durable 
fashion and —- this is very important 
—they were built in an era of g 

style. The years have added to their 
desirability, not detracted from it. 


« 


. . . houses well built, in such 
good style as prevailed in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, are a beauty 
and joy forever. A sound and com- 
fortable house, designed in good 
taste, with weather and wear of a 
century to rub it down, deserves 
appreciation and a good price.” 
eee 

Whether it be like the lovely old 
Georgetown home (above) or a cozy, 
livable Dutch Colonial (below), the 
beauty and simplicity inherent in all 
Early American architecture have 
survived the architectural fads of a 
century and continue to be the em- 
phatic preference of America’s home- 
builders. On the record and from 
recent polls, most post-war home- 
builders will continue this preference. 
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REST EASY ABOUT YOUR FUTURE, MR. DEALER 


. 
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Post-war pipe-dream houses are not going to take the play 
away from you. We’ve had freak homes before . . . like the 
mid-Victorian atrocity above, but the craze for each died in 
a few years. While they lasted, most people were still building 
the simple designs in good taste like those lovely old homes at 
the left which have endured for generations. 


War is not changing human nature. Tastes in things as 
permanent as a home do not change in a night . . . seldom in 
a generation. A few people may be lured by the novelty of 
buying a post-war, department store “packaged home”. . . 


but not many. 


Which, in your language, means that the people of your 
community will again turn to you for all the material with 
which to build the home of their dreams, just as they want 
it... just as they always have. When that time comes, Frost 


will be here and ready to serve you .. . just as it always has. 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK CITY 


wv 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY. 3 
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WITH ANDERSEN 
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WINDOWALLS—greater areas of fenestration bring new responsibilities to 
windows. For, as walls become windows and windows become walls, a double 
need must be served—the insulating function of a wall plus the view framing 
function of a window. Today, as always, Andersen Complete Wood Window 
Units are engineered to meet these exact requirements. Shown here is a 
*““WINDOWALL” of Andersen Horizontal Gliding Windows specified by 
Magnus Jemne, Architect. See Sweet’s Architectural Catalog for details and 
specifications, or write direct to 


BAYPORT * MINNESOTA 























West Virginians Commended on 
Their Part in War Effort 


West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel 
Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. Va., Jan. 
17-18. Annual meeting and war con- 
ference. 

Speakers: 

H. R. Northup, secretary-manager, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

M. J. MacDonald, head of distri- 
bution section, Lumber Branch, OPA, 
Washington, D. C. 

E. G. Gavin, editor, American Lum- 
berman, Chicago, II. 

Frank B. McKenna, advertising 
manager, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

Ernest L. Bailey, State road com- 
missioner. 

A. H. Yereance, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Newark, N.. J. 

Herbert Lotz, dealer relations de- 
partment, Johns-Manville, New York, 
NN. 3 

Officers elected: 

President — Fred C. Savage, 
Charleston Lumber Co., Charleston. 

Vice president—Charles P. Thorn, 
General Woodworking Co., Morgan- 
town. 

Vice president—George A. Bailey, 
H. L. Seabright Co., Wheeling. 

Vice president—Clarence W. Hayes, 
Mingo Lime & Lumber Co., William- 
son. 

Vice president—R. C. Simpkins, Mt. 
Hope Lumber Co., Mt. Hope. 

Secretary—Sam H. Diemer, 
mont (re-elected). 

New directors—H. P. Hall, Happy 
Hall Lumber Co., Milton; E. Carl 
Langfitt, Parkersburg Ice & Fuel Co.; 
Parkersburg; Fred S. Turner, Hart- 
land Planing Mill Co., Clarksburg; 
Earl Meek, Scott Lumber Co., Wheel- 
ing. 

Delegate to National—C. I. Chey- 
ney, Bluefield. 


Fair- 


Rostrum highlights: 


The 1944 War Conference opened 
with a lunch for all members and co- 
operating manufacturers. 

President E. Carl Langfitt of Park- 
ersburg, introduced the mayor of 
Charleston, who addressed the meet- 
ing briefly, then presented H. R. 
Northup, who commended the dealers 
of West Virginia on the war job they 
are doing and expressed pleasure at 
the large percentage of association 
membership present at the conference. 
He cautioned his audience not to ex- 
pect more lumber in 1944 than they 
obtained in 1943, and outlined some 
of the reasons for the great demand 
on lumber that will be made for box- 
ing and crating. The speaker urged 
the retailers to make use of Form 
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2720. He indicated that use of this 
form provided the best way to get 
lumber, and explained that dealer 
lumber inventories had shrunk 62 per 
cent between January and July 1943. 
Discussing building prospects for 
1944, Mr. Northup stated that the 
National is urging that when labor 
is available, non-critical materials be 
used for construction and maintenance 
and repair. 

M. J. MacDonald interpreted many 
rulings and regulations issued from 
his office. He explained the function 
of his office and invited closer co- 
operation from dealers. 

Both Mr. Northup and Mr. Mac- 
Donald answered questions from the 
floor for an hour following Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s address, and the session ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday program was presided over 
by President Langfitt. 

E. G. Gavin, first speaker, presented 
an analysis of the factors likely to 
influence the development and market- 
ing of prefabricated houses in the 
early postwar years, and made a num- 
ber of suggestions to dealers for post- 
war operations. He said that dealers 
are fighting a defensive home front 
war and that they must prepare to 
take the offensive with fully developed 
plans the moment the shooting stops. 
He likened their operations to those 
of the military forces, and said that 
they have a great part to play in 
recapturing private initiative in busi- 
ness, consolidating the military vic- 
tory that will come, and preventing 
a home front Pearl Harbor. 

Frank B. McKenna, the next 
speaker, discussed the postwar pic- 
ture. He cited several instances in 
which dealers had prefabricated small 
residence garages and overcome de- 
partment store competition. All of 
the sales made were followed later 
with sales of insulation and cement 
floors for the garages. He cautioned 
dealers to look for postwar popula- 
tion migration, caution in buying be- 
cause of uncertainty, and for a return 
to approximate prewar conditions. 

After a brief recess, the conference 
reconvened for lunch and went imme- 
diately into the afternoon session. 

Ernest L. Bailey, state road com- 
missioner, outlined the road building 
and extensive program for after the 
war. 

A. H. Yereance, presented a com- 
plete and interesting discussion of 
the lumber supply situation and the 
part lumber manufacturers are play- 
ing in the war. He detailed the part 
lumber and its producers will play 
in postwar building, discussed the pre- 
fabrication of both houses and farm 
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E. Carl Langfiit 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Retiring President 


Sam HH. Diemer 
Vairmont, W. Va. 
Secretary 


buildings by retailers, and charged 
dealers with a responsibility to help 
their organization operate as a great 
contribution to postwar prosperity. 

Herbert Lotz presented a paper on 
postwar preparedness for the dealers, 
declaring that the time for postwar 
planning has passed. Mr. Lotz touched 
every phase of retail lumber dealer 
operation and wove his story into a 
dealer postwar pattern. 

President Langfitt paid high trib- 
ute to the industry and efficiency of 
Secretary Sam Diemer and introduced 
the new president, Fred C. Savage. 

Mr. Savage remarked that he was 
taking an office held by his father 22 
years ago, applauded the work of 
Sam Diemer, and promised efficient 
administration. 

Feature of a banquet held in the 
evening was an inspirational address 
by Joe M. Low, Hope Natural Gas Co., 
Clarksburg. 

Attendance included about 80 per 
cent of the dealer membership despite 
ice- and fog-bound roads and heavy 
snow in the mountains. 


Maritime Lumber Bureau 


A postwar program for the lumber- 
industry of the Maritimes is being 
prepared by the Maritime Lumber Bu- 
reau, it was stated following a meeting 
of the directors of the bureau at Am- 
herst, Nova Scotia. 

The directors approved a program 
dealing with producing and market- 
ing lumber which they said was de- 
signed to meet the “essential needs 
of the industry.” 

G. P. Burchell of South Nelson, N. 
B., who referred to briefs already pre- 
sented the Government of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, stressed the need 
of a greater variety of forest products 
and of more research to keep this 
industry “fully developed.” 

R. S. Cumming, secretary-manager, 
told the gathering that membership 
in the bureau now represents 75 per 
cent of the lumber producing industry 
of the Maritimes. 
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PPALACHIAN HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS’, INC., an- 
nual meeting in counjunction with 
an industry-wide war conference 

at Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Jan. 21. 
Officers elected: 

President—E. M. Bonner, 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice president—Roy E. Pope, Kitch- 
en Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky. 

Secretary-manager—C. H. Clenden- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio (re-elected). 

Directors: Eastern Ky.—M. R. Mc- 
Corkle, Bringardner Lumber Co., Pine- 
ville, Ky.; East Tenn.—E. P. Vaughn, 
Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; No. Car.—John B. Veach, Be- 
mis Hardwood Lbr. Co., Robbinsville, 
N. C.; northern W. Va.—F. Edwin 
Mower, Mower Lumber Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; southern W. Va.—H. L. 
Gray, Meadow River Lumber Co., 
Rainelle, W. Va.; western Tenn.—J. 
C. Turner, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Directors-at-large: Luther O. Grif- 
fith, Griffith Lumber Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.; J. J. Linehan, Mowbray & 
Robinson Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; R. W. Henderson, Stearns Coal 
& Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky.; M. W. 
Stark, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Speakers: 

J. Philip Boyd, chairman Log & Lbr. 
Policy Committee and director Lbr. & 
y' Prod. Div., WPB, Washington, 

Kary L. Emmons, WPB, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ben R. Ellis, National Lbr. Mfrs. 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 

John B. Veach, Navy Lumber Pro- 
curement, Washington, D. C. 

Harold Hebb, assistant forester, 
NLMA, Washington, D. C. 

Ed. R. Linn, secretary, Southern 
_—- Producers, Inc., Memphis, 

enn. 


Atlas 


Carl Rishell, research director, 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Ine. 

Bob Dosker, Gamble Bros., Ine., 


louisville, Ky. 
Meeting Keynotes: 

With a view of holding or increas- 
ing Appalachian hardwood production 
to carry on the war program, various 
labor, wage, and other problems were 
brought into the open and discussed 
with the Government representatives 
present and it was agreed that all 
Possible help would be forthcoming to 
keep mills operating. 

Members of AHMI voted to partici- 
pate in the new research program of 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Ine, and to help finance the program 
by increasing the dues 15 percent, 
from which $5,000 will be contributed. 

Committees were also formed and 
authorized to work with the State 
forester in Kentucky, in an effort to 
teate better forestry and timber 
Mactices in that State. 

M. W. Stark, president of AHMI 
for the past two years and on a war- 
time leave of absence from the W. M. 





Appalachian Hardwood Producers 
Seek Ways to Increase Output 


Ritter Lumber Co., in charge of the 
Lumber Section of the Motor Vehicle 
Branch of the Detroit Ordnance Dis- 
trict, presided at this one-day confer- 
ence. 

At the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion, just prior to turning the gavel 
over to the newly elected president, 
Mr. Stark was presented with a gold 
pen and pencil set in appreciation of 
his extensive industry work during the 
past two years. 

Morning session: 

Opening the discussion on the labor 
and wage situation in the Appala- 
chian area, Howard L. Gray, president 
and general manager of Meadow River 
Lumber Co. (one of the world’s largest 
hardwood operations), told about the 
drain of their better men to war-born 
industries at extremely high wages, 
and of his application for authority 
to pay higher wages. However, he was 
turned down by the regional office and 
since has been threatened with strikes 
or a walkout. He declared the com- 
pany has been unsuccessful in secur- 
ing any new applicants from those 
being released from the Army or from 
war industries, as the workers do not 
want to be frozen in a low wage in- 
dustry. Ralph McCracken, McCracken 
& McCall, Inc., Lexington, Ky., ex- 
plained his company was forced to 
shut down its mill for the same rea- 
sons outlined by Mr. Gray. WPB men 
present assured these operators their 
problems would be taken up for dis- 
cussion directly with the proper au- 
thorities in Washington. 

Philip Boyd outlined the reasons 
behind the M-364 limitation order and 
how it is planned to tighten it to 
bring the small mills under its re- 
strictions. He cited figures to show 
that more than 70 percent of all lum- 
ber must go to military needs, leaving 
less than 30 percent for all essentials 
on the home front, including the war’s 
food program. The only cheering 
thought presented by Mr. Boyd to his 
listeners was that the European phase 
of the war might be over this year, 
thus easing up requirements some- 
what, and that when the country en- 
tered into a reconversion program, the 
lumber industry was far better off 
than most as no retooling will be 
necessary. Mr. Boyd also stated that 
heavy hardwoods are still required in 
England on the Lend-Lease arrange- 
ment and he appealed to the producers 
to do everything possible to supply 
these requirements. 

J. B. Veach told of the need by the 
Navy Lumber Coordinating Unit of 
more 4/4, 5/4, and 6/4 hardwoods, 
and Mr. Stark cited the vital needs 
for the army truck program. It was 
pointed out that the new composite 
body of wood and steel would not re- 
duce lumber requirements more than 
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10 percent, and that not until the last 
half of this year when the program is 
inaugurated. A new wood trailer pro- 
gram to be started soon will probably 
increase lumber requiremeents con- 
siderably, Mr. Stark said. 
Afternoon session: 

Harold Hebb covered the needs of 
further and better forestry practices 
in the Appalachian area and pointed 
out the specific work that should be 
done in Kentucky, which State is 
presently at the bottom of the list 
throughout the country for proper 
protection of forests. Extension of 
this work with State foresters and 
forestry departments will, Mr. Hebb 
stated, help to ward off the added 
Federal control that is constantly 
threatened. 

Ben Ellis, one of the lumber wheel- 
horses in Washington and an expert 
on priorities, offered the services of 
his office to help maintain production. 
He also gave public recognition to the 
good work being done in Washington 
by Philip Boyd, W. L. Jones (Mengel 
Co.) and Mr. Durkle (W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co.), and several others that 
have been “borrowed” from the hard- 
wood areas. 

Carl Rishell painted a highly illu- 
minating word picture of the needs for 
research in the lumber industry, with 
special emphasis on the hardwood 
branch of it, and explained the pro- 
gram that has been set up through 
the use of existing laboratories of 
AFPI. Mr. Rishell believes that plas- 
tics will take an important place in 
postwar market and that the lumber 
industry can and should find out how 
to make plastics an adjunct to lum- 
ber. 

Bob Dosker covered the subject of 
“The Lamination of Hardwoods” and 
showed, with slides projected on a 
screen, how his company had devel- 
oped this work from its early stages 
until now it makes “big ones out of 
little ones” that are stronger than 
one piece units. 

Ed Linn presented an invitation to 
all Appalachian producers to attend 
the Southern hardwood industry meet- 
ing in New Orleans, La., Feb. 15-16, 
and G. A. Vangsness, secretary of the 
National Association of Hardwood 
Wholesalers, Chicago, explained the 
present day functions of his members 
in the distribution of Appalachian 
hardwoods. 

J. W. Mayhew, for a great many 
years an outstanding Appalachian op- 
erator (W. M. Ritter Lumber Co.) and 
at present on the inactive list due to 
his health, was voted a life member- 
ship in AHMI. 

Approximately 125 Appalachian op- 
erators and guests were seated at the 
association’s luncheon between morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. 


4h 





J. Ray Jenkins 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Retiring president 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Kentucky 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, 


Ky., Jan. 18-19. War conference and 
39th annual meeting. 


Speakers: 


W. H. O’Brien, trade promotion 
manager, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Prof. Charles W. Williams, head of 
economics and commerce, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Kenneth Vinsel, executive di- 
rector, Louisville Area Development 
Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Roy Wenzlick, president, Roy Wenz- 
lick & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. J. B. Kelly, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Ross Kuhlman, secretary, Lumber 
& Millwork Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Maleolm MacDonald, head of dis- 
tribution section, Lumber’ Branch, 
OPA, Washington, D. C. 

Don A. Campbell, deputy chief, 
Marketing Control Branch, WPB, 
Washington, D. C. 

W. E. Difford, managing director, 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association and 
Douglas Fir Door Institute, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Dr. J. Raymond Shutz, president, 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of In- 
diana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stanley Horn, author of “This Fas- 


cinating Lumber Business,’ Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Officers elected: 

President—R. Harold Poindexter, 


Poindexter Lumber & Coal Co., Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. 

Vice President—Cliff Treas, Treas 
Lumber Co., Benton, Ky. 

Acting Secretary—Miss Helen Brin- 
ton, Lebanon, Ky. (Re-elected). 

Newly Elected Directors (2-Year 
Term)—Vernon E. Congleton, Congle- 
ton Lumber Co., Lexington; Blaine 
Fulton, Weingartner Lumber Co., 
Newport; Stanley Grobmyer, Grob- 
myer Coal & Lumber Co., Carrolton; 
Emmett Haydon, Haydon Lumber Co., 
Hopkinsville; Tudor G. Jones, May- 
field Planing Mills, Inc., Mayfield; Al- 
bert W. Kittinger, Kittinger Lumber 
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Kentucky Retailers Emphasize Importance 
=<, of Lumber in War--Peer Into the Future 


Co., Owensboro; Sam Levy, Jacob 
Levy & Bros., Louisville; G.-Marshall 
Royalty, Royalty-Keightley Lumber 
Co., Harrodsburg; Harold A. Scott, 
Pope-Cawood Lumber & Supply Co., 
Harlan. 

Hold-over Directors (1-Year Term 
Remaining)—J. W. Bennett, Williams- 
ton Lumber & Hardware Co., Wil- 
liamston; W. A. Combs, Combs Lum- 
ber Co., Lexington; Samuel Crump, 
Square Deal Lumber Co., Park City; 
R. H. Humber, Humber Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Henderson; J. Ray 
Jenkins, The Jenkins-Essex Co., Eliza- 
bethtown; R. H. Poindexter, Poindex- 
ter Lumber & Coal Co., Cynthiana; 
James Power, Frey Planing Mill Co., 
Louisville; Cliff Treas, Treas Lumber 
Co., Benton. 

Meeting keynote: 

In contrast with last year’s war 
conference, devoted almost entirely 
to helping retail dealers locate lines 
of merchandise other than the lumber 
which could not be obtained, the em- 
phasis this year was exclusively on 
lumber—its part as “the war’s most 
critical material”; the lumber outlook 
for 1944 and the postwar period—all 
of which was highly keynoted by the 
conference’s opening talk by Howard 
O’Brien, under the heading “Get 
Ready for Victory.” 

Forecasts of what lies ahead for 
retail dealers were made dependent 
upon the duration of the European 
phase of the war, with a combined 
opinion of the speakers that lumber 
will become more easily accessible for 
civilian uses just as soon as that part 
of the war job has been completed, 
and that lumber will again flow 
through normal channels as one of 
the most essential materials for the 
postwar period. 


Rostrum highlights: 


President J. Ray Jenkins, who pre- 
sided at all sessions, pointed out that 
the association’s 157 active members 
represented 95 percent of the dollar 
volume done in Kentucky jon lumber 
and building materials sales—that as- 
sociate membershhip had increased to 
40—and that 47 manufacturers and 
wholesalers co-operated in making 
this war conference successful. 

“Getting ready for victory doesn’t 
mean that we are in any way indif- 
ferent to the important job of winning 
the war,” W. H. O’Brien told his audi- 
ence. Proceeding to review all that 
lumber has done, and continues to do 
in the war program, Mr. O’Brien then 
pointed out the new homes that will 
be neded throughout Kentucky and the 
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nation after the war, the immensity 
of the farm market for postwar busi- 
ness, and the huge market for lumber 
dealers in repairs and moderniz- 
ing of homes and all types of build- 
ings. “Lumber will require no re- 
tooling for conversion and construc- 
tion can be the first industry to come 
back,” Mr. O’Brien said, but declared 
that preliminary steps must be taken 
to get ready for this victory business 
“by helping prospective home owners 


to formulate decisions now about the reg 
homes they will want.” ma 
Prof. C. W. Williams, on the Ken- 
tucky dealers’ program for the third say 
consecutive year, spoke on the subject yes 
“Things to Come.’ He stated that ° 
dealers must be “realistic” in their wil. 
thinking of the period to follow the 
collapse of Germany, that while there Of 
will undoubtedly be an amazing build- . 
ing boom in that period, dealers must stric 


be alert to get their full share of the 
business, as dealers of other mant- 
factured lines will be endeavoring to 
sell the same prospects. 


inh: 
buil 


Home pre- 
fabricators, according to Prof. Wil- | sou 
liams, will get some business but not like 
as much as is commonly presumed. He 
believes that possibly 20 percent to of c 
25 percent of certain parts of a home jeox 
—such as door and window units and 4 
other easily assembled items—will be inn 





prefabricated, but these sales can 
easily be controlled by the dealers if 
they are alert and do the necessary 
preliminary planning with their cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Dr. Kenneth Vinsel gave a brief 


The 
the 
by |] 


sketch of the planning program now viev 
under way in the Louisville area and buil 
pointed out that all towns and cities 

should have a co-operative program repr 
for the postwar period to avoid having colu 
further national centralization or di post 


rection of postwar projects. 

In reviewing “The Outlook for 1944 
and For the Post War Period,” Roy 
Wenzlick used graphs to illustate the 
national real estate movements from 
1790 to 1944, together with building 
volume, material prices, and other 
pertinent indexes. The speaker de- 
clared that all farm values are con- 
tinuing to increase—Kentucky farms 
at the rate of 1 percent per month— 
and predicted further increases until 
two years after peace in Europe. He 
also stated that the home prefabricat- 
ing business was not growing as rap- 
idly as some believed—that more 
plastics and similar materials will be 
used after the war, and the postwar 
house will be rather conventional in 
design and not ultra-futuristic as 
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A prodigious volume of words is pouring forth 
regarding the house of the future. Some of it 
makes sense; some doesn’t. It's one thing to 
say that tomorrow’s house will be better than 
yesterday's. That makes sense. But to say it 
will be a miracle does not make sense. 


Of course the house of the future will be in 
stride with progress! By the same token, 
inherently practical Mr. and Mrs. America will 
build of good design, pedigreed materials and 
sound construction: for their house will very 
likely represent the largest single investment 
of a lifetime and for a lifetime. They will not 
jeopardize such an investment with untested 
innovations! 


The case for a sane approach to the house cf 
the future has been exceptionally well stated 
by Editor Stowell of Architectural Record. His 
views are practical and reassuring to the 
building profession and trades. They are 
reprinted with his permission in the adjoining 
column, in the interest of sound thinking about 
post-war home building. 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring, 
Trim, Mouldings and Lumber, and 
Arkansas Soft Pine Products 








HOUSE OF THE FUTURE TO PERFORM 
SAME FUNCTIONS AS ALWAYS - - - 
SAYS EMINENT AUTHORITY 


‘It will provide shelter, privacy, comfort . 
and convenience for each member of the 
family. It will serve the familiar physical 
functions and provide the space, furnishings 
and equipment for family activities as we have 
known them, augmented by additional labor- 
saving devices. Consistent. with architectural 
and building progress, advantage will be taken 
of new materials and new structural methods 
to produce better houses for less money.” 


“The house of the future will have rooms 
thoughtfully planned for maximum use of 
space enclosed. Rooms will have, in many 
cases, multiple functions at different times 
of the day and night.” 


“The house will have floors, walls, ceilings, 
partitions and roof, materials selected for 
strength, insulating properties, weather pro- 
tection and appearance. Access will be through 
doors which serve to separate one room from 
another. The house will have windows to 
admit sunlight and air; window panes will 
be transparent.” 


“The house will be provided with heating 
equipment for maintaining comfortable tem- 
perature, humidity and circulation of clean 
air. Sanitary facilities will be provided... 
and water for all purposes will be provided 
through fixtures at the point of use. Flush 
toilets (originally invented in prehistoric 
Crete) will still be used in post-war houses.” . 


“The house will have automatic refriger- 
ators. The preparation of food will be 
facilitated by electrical devices. Communica- 
tion with the outside will be through telephone, 
radio and television. The family car of the 
future will have its own storage room, known 
ns the garage, conveniently located with 
respect to the house.” 


“The house of the future probably will be 


put together more rapidly than the house of . 


the past, thanks to evolving techniques of the 
building industry. Materials and equipment 
that can be produced in the factory in easily 
handled sub-assemblies will be available to be 
incorporated in the building at the site.’ 


“In appearance, the house will reflect the 
desires, tastes, associations, prides and 
prejudices of their owners for they will satisfy 
not only the physical requirements, but the 
psychological proclivities of their possessors.” 


“The house of the future will still be a 
house. It will still be subject to whims of the 
public, the development of manufacturing 
procedure in a competitive market and to the 
intelligence and daring of the designers.” 


Excerpts from Architectural Record, 
Kenneth K. Stowell. Editor, 


R COMPANY of Arhansas 
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some illustrators would lead one to be- 
lieve. 

Opening the second day’s program, 
Prof. J. B. Kelly asked for continued 
co-operation of the dealers in helping 
the county agents work up small mod- 
els of farm utility buildings, sheds, 
feeders, etc., as the majority of farm- 
ers could not read blueprints and 
actual models proved very effective. 

Ross Kuhlman, secretary of the 
Lumber & Millwork Association of 
Cincinnati, reviewed an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN § feature “Lessons 
Learned in Years of War Will be Deal- 


ers’ Aid in ’44” (see page 21, Jan. 8 
issue), as a basis for his address en- 
titled “The Retail Lumber Dealer and 
His Part in the War Effort.” He 
showed how lumber dealers now in 
business are better businessmen than 
they were before the war. Improved 
records were showing them how to 
watch and control operating econo- 
mies—they know now that over-ex- 
tended credits are costly and that pre- 
war truck deliveries were wasteful. 
The speaker also said it had been 
learned that used or salvaged lumber 
carries no stigma when properly han- 
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Favorite with home- 
craftsmen, carpen- 
ters, schools, hotel 
and hospital mainte- 
nance men. 





GALLON, 5-GALLON, 
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Attractive 3-color counter dis- 
play furnished free; mounts one- 
quarter pint can. 
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A genuine liquid hide glue 
that comes to you ready- 
to-use. 

No loss of strength or 
spread; no loss from sour- 
ing or waste of unused mix- 
tures; no chilled joints. 
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dled and dealers should be the logica} 
outlet to handle the lumber salvageq 
from the war program in order tg 
keep other interests from entering the 
lumber field. 

Malcolm MacDonald spoke on “Pri¢g 
Controls—Today and Tomorrow” an 
pointed out that controlled prices are 
more important to dealers than any 
other group. When dealers increase 
their inventory with uncontrolled or 
high priced lumber and then the 
markets level off, the loss must be ab. 
sorbed by the dealer and not the pro. 
ducer. In stating that future lumber 
prices depend upon holding the pres. 
ent line on wages and cost of living 
prices, Mr. MacDonald told his lis. 
teners that the results of the most 
comprehensive study of retail busi. 
ness ever made were now being stv. 
died in Washington with a view to 
breaking the country into logical and 
recognized sales areas so that bette 
price control can be had in the near 
future. 

Don Campbell, who was secretary 
of the Kentucky association before 
the war program took him to Wash- 
ington, gave a highly interesting talk 
on “Lumber Goes to War.” To show 
that more and more lumber will be 
needed by the armed forces and must 
follow the forces as more territory 
is taken away from the enemy, he 
stated that 2000 carloads of lumber 
were required in Naples to put the 
bombed and _ demolished _ shipping 
docks into usable condition for our 
supply ships. Mr. Campbell remarked 
that recent restriction orders M-36l 
and M-364 will soon be amended to 
take in more of the smaller mills that 
are not covered now due to small pro- 
duction. 

To wind up the morning session, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. MacDonald an- 
swered many interesting and weighty 
questions from the floor. 

W. E. Difford, also a former sec- 
retary of the Kentucky association, 
gave a word picture of “The Lumber 
Dealer in the Future” and at the same 
time gave emphatic warning that in- 
dustry must untie itself from Wash- 
ington control or pay the penalty later 
on. He stated that the dealer in the 
future will be up against peacetime 
economic factors that should be met 
and handled locally and not by further 
“Washington help” and possibly added 
regimentation. 

Dr. Schutz closed the business ses 
sions of the conference with a realistit 
address on “The Meaning of a Total 
Peace.” 

The annual banquet was _ hell 
Wednesday evening. The newly elected 
officers were presented, a musical pr- 
gram and floor show were given, and 
Stanley Horn gave a brief review af 
his new book, “This Fascinating Lum 

ber Business.” 
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ERE’S a profitable as well as a patri- 

otic duty. The wartime responsibility 
for keeping America’s roofs in shipshape 
condition .. . shared by roofers and build- 
ing material dealers alike. 


Even during normal times, maintenance 
and repair work provides a major market 
for building materials. 


_And under existing regulations, mate- 
tials have been made available for main- 
tenance and repair “necessary to keep a 
structure in sound working condition.” 


For the important task of re-roofing, 
Flintkote offers a time-proved line of asphalt 
shingles, roll roofing and Cold Process 
built-up roof materials. Flintkote dealers 
can supply the best type of roofing for resi- 

ential and commercial buildings as well 
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as asphalt and asbestos sidings, wallboard 
and insulation. 


Home owners who want long-wearing, 
fire-resistant shingles of distinguished ap- 
pearance prefer Flintkote Thikbuts. A 
double coating of asphalt and mineral sur- 
facing on the weather end makes Thikbuts 
a most economical investment. 


Flintkote distributors also offer the 
popular Hexagon Strip, Dutch Lap and 
Flintlock shingles .. . all with the Class C 
Underwriters’ label. 


You can depend upon Flintkote’s re- 
search and 40-year roofing experience. And 
you can call upon our strategically located 
warehouse stocks to help you speed this 
No. 1 job. The Flintkote Company,* 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Branches af: Atlanta « Boston © Chicago Heights + Detroit 
East Rutherford « Los Angeles « New Orleans + Waco 


FLINTKOTE Roofing... Siding... Insulation 
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Twice Each Week 


We are flashing new ratings and business changes to all of our subscribers. 


“Tune in” on these authentic flashes of the lumber credit world with the specially 
designed “receiving set,” the 


REFERENCE BOOK 
of 
LUMBERMEN’S NATIONAL 
RED BOOK SERVICE 





The flashes are dispatched in the form of TWICE-A-WEEK Supplements to this 
credit rating book, keeping ratings right up-to-date and advising of NEW CON- 
CERNS as soon as they start up, and of OLD CONCERNS NOT HERETOFORE 
LUMBER PURCHASERS. 


Equip yourself with this modern “receiving set” on our 30 Day Approval Plan. A 








letter will bring you a full outline of this trial plan, which is WITHOUT OBLIGA- 
TION. Write today! 


& Our Collection Department can assist you * 
in collecting your past due accounts. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION INC. 


Executive Offices Eastern Headquarters 
608 South Dearborn Street » 99 Wall Street 
Chicago New York 
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Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
ciation: 56th 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 26-27. Registration 1260. 


Asso- 
Annual Conference at 


Officers Elected: 


President — 
Waterville, Kans. 

lst Vice President—Clay A. Thomp- 
son, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

2nd Vice President—J. L. Brown, 
Maysville, Mo. 

Secretary-Manager (re-elected) — 
J. FE. Johnston, Kansas City, Mo. 

Treasurer (re-elected)—J. A. Bow- 
man, Kansas City, Mo. 


Directors — J. Carthell Robbins, 
Stuttgart, Ark., J. A. Dameron, Wi- 
chita, Kans.; Matt Dinges, Hays, 
Kans.; Leo Harris, Concordia, Kans.; 
V. E. Lloyd, Kansas City, Mo.; Rufus 
Angle, Louisiana, Mo.; Alan Coat- 
sworth, Mexico, Mo.; Rollis Wright, 
Springfield, Mo.; Arthur Castle, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Earl Porter, Boonville, 
Mo.; Ralph Childs, Ada, Okla,; Dale 
Carter, Tulsa, Okla.; Oran Huston, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Leslie Hurd, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


F. E. Fitzgerald, 


Speakers: 
. John B. Gage, Mayor, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

J. Carthell Robbins, J. J. Porter Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 

Col. Fred G. Sherrill, Chief of Cen- 
tral Procurement Agency. U. S. War 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Allen D. Albert, Author, Lec- 
turer and Economist, Paris, III. 

S. Lamar Forrest, Vice Pres., Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Lamesa, Texas. 

Harry T. Kendall, Vice-Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

J. R. Blunt, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Lt. Ronald E. Beckman, Engineers 
Replacement Training Center Hq., 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 


Wednesday afternoon: 


Pres. Robbins supplied the “spark” 
that made this an outstanding session. 
With inimitable wit and many clever 
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Big Southwestern Gathering Views 





the Job That’s Ahead 


J. E. Johnston 


Secretary 


stories he kept proceedings going at 
a fast tempo. In his opening address, 
he pointed out that this is one of the 
most highly competitive industries. 
Most lumbermen are thorough indivi- 
dualists. All attempts to discover any 
price agreements have met with fail- 
ure. He praised dealers for their 
achievements. That volume of business 
has been maintained with so little 
lumber has been amazing and shows 
great resourcefulness. “We must have 
strong representation in Washington, 
however, to receive proper recogni- 
tion”, said he. “This is the day of 
pressure groups and regardless of how 
we may feel about it personally, we 
must have organized efforts. Let us 
not be complacent about the past 
but co-operate for the future. Postwar 
indications in the lumber business are 
interesting. We must prepare our- 
selves for transition — be ready to 
supply new demands — keep in touch 
with modern developments and popu- 
lar trends.” He urged dealers to do 
their part in planning postwar em- 
ployment and emphasized that the 
finished home and allied equipment 
require more labor in their production 
than anything else. Therefore, if 
home-building lives up to expectations 
much of the labor problem will be 
solved. 

Col. Fred G. Sherrill said that his 
job was to get lumber for the war; 
he had nothing to do with the en- 
forcement of regulations. He wished 
procurement could be done through 
regular trade channels but it has been 
amply proved that it cannot be so 
done. However, such success as the 
CPA has had is due to the complete 
co-operation of the lumber industry. 
Many of the restrictions are burden- 
some, he admitted, but they are ne- 
cessary to winning the war. There’s 
no chance of predicting when they 
will be lifted but it’s well to assume 
there won’t be much relief until the 
European phase of the war is ended. 

Dr. Allen D. Albert contributed an 


eloquent speech on “When Peace 
Comes.” Said he in part: “The right 
peace means that there will be no 


Third World War. The heaviest re- 
sponsibility ever put on the shoulders 
of mankind will be the making of that 
peace. There are six reasons for ex- 
pecting a far better and more lasting 
peace this time. (1) The signing of 
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the Atlantic Charter to which 40 na- 
tions have so far agreed. (2) The en- 
tire world is utterly weary of war. 
(3) The enormous cost of the present 
war. (4) No peace has ever been so 
completely studied in advance. (5) 
Fundamental differences of the two 
great American political parties have 
been largely ironed out so far as 
peace is concerned. (6) There is little 
possibility of concluding peace at any 
one conference. There will be small 
chance for horse-trading or log-roll- 
ing. 

“We must consider that we, in the 
United States, will inevitably have a 
share in the rehabilitation of Europe. 
The student of economics will under- 
stand that our own prosperity and our 
own standard of living depend largely 
on selling our surplus to foreign coun- 
tries. Therefore, we can’t escape our 
responsibility in the peace. What re- 
mote sovereignty we may have to sac- 
rifice in the world that is to come, will 
be compensated by the establishment 
of universal law and the outlawing of 
war for all time.” 


Thursday Morning: 


S. Lamar Forrest said that national 
and regional bodies perform different 
functions. The National Association 


should take over tasks only when the 
cost is too much or when it has more 
effective machinery to handle them. 
The dealer, he asserted, has done a 
good job. He has learned to sell not 
only lumber but a variety of other 






F. E. Fitzgerald 
President-elect 
(above) 


J. Carthell Robbins 
Retiring President 
(left) 
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For Your Postwar 
Needs, Specify 
Booth-Kelly Fir 





Booth-Kelly has been producing 
quality Douglas Fir lumber and 


timber products since 1898. 


Thousands of dealers have come 
to know and rely on this com- 
pany’s products. Serving in the 
war now, Booth-Kelly strong and 
sturdy Douglas Fir stock will again 
be available to all old customers in 


ample supplies as soon as war con- 


ditions will permit. 


RRA 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BootlAtell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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commodities. The coming year 
should be a better one for him from 
a profit standpoint. Pre-fabrication is 
a definite trend. The dealer must fall 
in with it. He urged all to support 
the drive for a $100,000 reserve fund 
for the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association of which about $81,000 
has so far been raised. 

Harry T. Kendall stressed that 
lumber is still the No. 1 crucial com- 
modity on the Government list. There 
will be little, comparatively, going to 
civilians for some time to come. He 
praised the officials for their handling 
of a difficult but essential problem. 
Enough lumber has been bought by 
the Government to rebuild a city the 
size of Chicago, yet only 2-3 of 1 
per cent has been overbought. After 
the war there will be an all-time low 
record inventory with lower produc- 
tion. There will be a tremendous 
lumber demand from homebuilding 
and other sources which will be im- 
possible to fill for years. But there 
will probably be enough lumber to 
keep all yards busy. 

“Competitive industry,” said he, 
“has always found a way of meeting 
shortages. So don’t worry! Most busi- 
nessmen expect the war to end in Eu- 
rope in late 1944 and the war in the 
Pacific in the latter part of 1946. The 
readjustment and the reconstruction 
periods to follow will present many 
problems. Who is going to run busi- 
ness—the Government or _ business- 
men themselves? Reconversion and 
peace-time occupation will probably 
extend the period of Government con- 
trol. The Government must either dis- 
pose of surplus plants or run them. 
This might mean serious competition. 
Remember that bureaucracy will not 
surrender its privileges or authority 
without a fight. The time to prepare 
for that fight is now. Control must 
be ended at the earliest possible mo- 
ment so that free enterprise will con- 
tinue to have its rightful place.” 

J. R. Blunt spoke of the survey 
taken by a national magazine, among 
the armed forces, relative to the prime 
desires of the men when they come 
to be mustered out. Of a long list of 
“wants” homes rank next to automo- 
biles and third on the list is “home 
repairs.” Regardless of accuracy of 
this survey there are plenty of signs 
pointing to a tremendous postwar 
home-building demand. He reviewed 
the success of the Home Planning 
Institute in Seattle, a project which is 
being introduced also into other cities. 
Local banks and building and loan as- 
sociations are helping in the saving 
necessary for the homes. The lumber 
dealer should take advantage of the 
movement and take the lead in the 
building program in his community. 


Thursday Afternoon: 


Lt. R. E. Beckman, returned from 
the Southwest Pacific to train young 
engineers for construction jobs in that 
war theater, related some first-hand 
battle scenes. He was in the detach- 


ment that landed in Guadalcanal di- 





rectly after the marines. Their main 
job was to build bridges and supply 
roads. He emphasized the many uses 
of lumber in construction work over 


there. Some of it is found locally but 
equipment such as_ saws, tractors, 
bulldozers, ete., has to be trans- 
ported. 


A co-called Panel Session occupied 
the remainder of the session. This was 
modeled on the radio feature “Infor- 
mation Please” and nine men seated at 
a long table with microphones in front 
of them answered expertly questions 
propounded by members. There were 
about 50 written questions submitted 
and after these were disposed of, 
others were asked directly from the 
floor. Most of these questions related 
to priorities, ceilings, OPA and ODT 
regulations. Cliff G. Scruggs of the 
Schuggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., Jef- 
rerson City, Mo., acted as master of 
ceremonies while on the Panel were 
the following, all of Kansas City: C. F. 
McKnight, McKnight Lumber Co.; C. 
L. Ballew, WPB Construction Expert; 
R. C. Coleman, ODT Regional Di- 
rector; Caryl D. Sinnet, WPB Priority 
Specialist; Frank E. Tyler, Associa- 
tion Counsel; M. S. Phipps, Regional 
Rep., Lumber Board, OPA; John 
Flood, American Asphalt Roof Corp.; 
Fred Hirshberger, Priority Mer, 
Sheffield Steel Corp.; Chas. F. Ahern, 
American Sash & Door Co. 


Social Features: 


On Wednesday evening the annual 
party was staged at the Hotel Con- 
tinental with a stage and floor show 
followed by dancing to music fur- 
nished by a first-class orchestra. A 
stag party was given by Hoo Hoo on 
Thursday evening. 


Southern Hardwood Industry 
Meeting 


The Southern Hardwood  Indus- 
try meeting at Hotel Roosevelt in 
New Orleans, La., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 15-16, will give all 
in the industry an opportunity to dis- 
cuss war and postwar problems. This 
meeting is of, by, and for the men 
in the Southern hardwood industry. 
Industry problems such as _ produc- 
tion price control, manpower, mate- 
rials and equipment, and regulatory 
measures will be considered on the 
first day, with a view to increased 
war activity in 1944. The program is 
being arranged so that industry mem- 
bers can talk over their problems, con- 
fer, and exchange opinions and exper!- 
ences. Government representatives 
will be present, but no set speeches 
are scheduled. 

Postwar planning will have atten- 
tion at the second day’s session, and 
an interesting program is being pre- 
pared. 

C. Arthur Bruce is president of 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc.; 
Ed. R. Linn is secretary, and C. W. 
Parham is chairman of the Southern 
Hardwood Industry War Committee. 
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Through the years the retail lumber yard has 
established its impregnable position as an Amer- 
ican service institution. To buy at the “Home 
Lumber Company’”’ is a fixed habit with home- 
builders of America. 


During the same period lumber has won and 


held first preference as the most practical building 
material, providing sound, economical construc- 
tion. . . affording beauty, individuality and flex- 
ibility in architectural design. 


Neither this habit nor this preference is*going 
to be changed by war or fantastic predictions 
regarding post-war building. 


Here then, are matter-of-fact reasons why 
retail lumber dealers can face the future with 
confidence... why they should plan now to 
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“Will be in the re Lines again! 

















seize new opportunities for profit which the 
post-war building era is sure to bring. 


Looking forward to that era, the Southern 
Pine Association, exponent of the industry, 
salutes the lumber dealer. Reaffirming recogni- 
tion of him as the industry’s essential primary 
market, acknowledging his indispensable serv- 
ice as distributor to the ultimate consumer and 
confident of his continued success as such, the 
Association pledges him its full and effective 
cooperation in capitalizing the vast opportu- 
nities of post-war building. 


Inherent in that pledge are progressive im- 
provements in manufacture and refinement, 
maintenance of grading standards and the as- 
surance of a sustained, dependable supply of 
southern pine through industry-wide conserva- 
tion and forest practices. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


520 CANAL BUILDING * NEW ORLEANS x LOUISIANA 









South Dakota Dealers Study 
Wartime Regulations 


South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, S. 
D., Jan. 20. 


Speakers: 

W. H. Badeaux, secretary, North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 

Bernard Wambolt, editor, Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumberman. 

George Shaw, representative of 
OPA district office. 


KEY ST 


George Eckstrand, secretary, North- 
west Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. 

R. C. Volkert, Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

Mark Alexander, president, North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 


Officers elected: 


President — Carl Root, Madison, 
S.. BD. 
















. KEYSTONE - SS : 

> HEXAGOY @ 
POULTRY 
NETTING 


Steel & Wise Co. Peet 


Res fi 


This quality fence rolls out 
flat like a rug . . . doesn’t 
buckle or crimp. Beautiful, 
uniform mesh .. . new strong 
reverse-twist weave. Made 
of copper-bearing wire that 
actually lasts twice as long 
as plain wire without copper. 
This is the poultry netting 


perfected by more than 50 By the 


Makers of 








vears of fence-making experi- 










RED 


m ‘One and 


ence ... always a favorite of - 
dealers and their customers. BRAND £ - Fwo-inch 





Fence 4@ mesh sizes 


Fence Production 








While Keystone dealers continue to 
get quotas of fencing materials—under 
government directive—Netting and 
Steel Post production is being grad- 
ually increased. They are very neces- 
sary in our food production program. 


KEYSTON 





HEXAGON STRAIGHT-LINE 











STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Vice president—Myrle Hilton, Viv- 
ian, S. D. 

Secretary - treasurer — Hiram 4G, 
Ross, Sioux Falls, S. D. (re-elected). 

Director for three years — Dale 
Goldthwaite, retiring president, Yank- 
ton, S. D. 

Limiting their convention to a “one- 
day war conference,” South Dakota 





Hiram G. Ross 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Secretary 


D. W. Goldthwaite 
Yankton, S. D. 
Retiring president 


dealers devoted their meeting primari- 
ly to a study of problems of priorities, 
lumber and coal distribution, and price 
control. It was the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the organization 
and was attended by 400 dealers from 
South Dakota, southwestern Min- 
nesota, and northwestern Iowa. 


Rostrum highlights: 


Mr. Eckstrand reported the north- 
west coal supply limited but expressed 
the belief that mild weather thus far 
during the winter season has done 
much toward alleviating the possi- 
bility of an acute shortage. 

Mr. Badeaux quoted Philip Boyd, 
chairman of the Lumber Products 
Branch of the War Production Board 
as predicting lumber will be difficult 


to obtain “for at least five or six 
months.” 
Mr. Alexander lauded the retail 


lumber dealers for participating in the 
nation’s “food for victory” program, 
even though they were faced by great 
difficulties. 


Another speaker was Sgt. Don Ost- 
lund of the Sioux Falls Army Air 
Field, who deseribed his aerial com- 
bat experiences in the Southwest Pa- 
cific battle area. 


The conference was concluded with 
a banquet in the evening at the Sioux 
Falls Coliseum. After the dinner there 
was a program of entertainment with 
a concert by the Washington (Sioux 
Falls) High School Band and feats of 
magic performed by Joe Conrad, 
Minneapolis magician. 
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Good Logs - - - 


The Foundation of 
Rosboro Quality 


Behind Rosboro’s modern, electrically 
driven mill is a long cut of choice qual- 
ity virgin Douglas Fir timber. The illus- 
tration at the left shows a representative 
load of Rosboro logs being loaded—logs 
which are providing the sinews of war 
for Uncle Sam now, but which will be 
available to meet your peacetime needs 
as soon “after the duration” as we can 
accumulate inventory. Look to Rosboro 
for your after-the-war needs in quality 
old growth Douglas Fir lumber. 





ROSBORO LUMBER CO. 


Springfield, Oregon 
























with the men at the front” 


Our two big mills are producing in stride with 
current heavy demands for lumber to speed the 
invasion. And we're in stride on quality, too. 
There can't be any skimping on lumber for land- 
ing barges, PT boats, bridges, barracks, etc. 
Meeting war demands for quality now, we'll be 
in stride to meet your after-the-war requirements 
for dependable quality Southern Pine, Southern 
Hardwoods, Cypress and Oak Flooring. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. 


MILLS: DIBOLL and PINELAND, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, TEXARKA NA 














| Dependable Shippers Since 1890-and for years to come 
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Pacific Logging Congress, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Jan. 19-20. An- 
nual Meeting. 


Speakers: 


Roy F. Morse (President of the 
Congress) Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash. A. Whisnant, Port- 
land, Ore., secretary of the Congress. 
Col. Fred G. Sherrill, U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C., Chief of Material 
and Equipment Section, Office, Chief 
of Engineers. C. Otto Lindh, U. S. 
Forest Service, Portland, Ore. Karl 
M. Richards, executive manager, 
Washington State War Finance Co., 
Seattle, Wash. J.C. Hansen, Simpson 
Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. Bert 
Ross, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Booth, Ore. Frank Baker, Clark & 
Wilson Lumber Co., Wilark, Ore. 
Charles B. Proctor, Lumber & Lumber 
Products Div., WPB, Washington, D. 
C. Gerald Frink, Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Wm. S. Freeman, chief, Western 
Unit, Lumber Products Div., WPB, 
Washington, D. C. W. D. Patterson, 
White Motor Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. Dr. Warren Leigh, Production 
and Priority Div., Office of Rubber Di- 
rector, WPB, Washington, D. C. Don- 
ald MacKenzie, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., Woodworth, Mont. M. C. 
Gerlicher, McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Calif. Max Merz, Mill & 
Mine Supply Co., Seattle, Wash. J. E. 
Hassler, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Guy Kinsley, Regional 
Food Rationing Representative, San 
Francisco, Calif. Stuart Holbrook, 
author, Seattle, Wash. C. D. Orchard, 
Chief Forester, Victoria, B. C. A. P. 
MacBean, B. C. Forest Service, Vic- 
toria, B. C. Jas. Sheasgreen, Comox 
Logging & Railway Co., Ltd., Lady- 
smith, B. C. 

George O’Brien, Powell River Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Harry An- 
drews, technical superintendent, Pow- 
ell River Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
W. B. Osborne, U. S. Forest Service, 
Portland, Ore. Robert Filberg, Comox 
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Pacific Loggers Lauded 
But Also Urged to 
Greater Production 











Allis-Chalmers photos 






During a pause in the program Secretary A. Whisnant, Portland, 
Ore. (left); Retiring President Roy Morse, Longview, Wash. (cen- 
ter), and George L. Drake, Shelton, Wash. (right), confer. 


Logging & Railway Co., Ladysmith, 
B. C. Edward Heacox, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Wash. Elliott 
Jenkins, Jones Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore. E. G. Griggs, II, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Stuart Moir, Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore. Ed Rettig, as- 
sistant manager, Potlatch Forests, 
Ine., Lewiston, Idaho. Emanuel 
Fritz, California Redwood Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. John Dickson, 
Diesel Engine Div., General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. F. H. Brundage, 
Western Log & Lumber Adminis- 
trator, WPB, Portland, Ore. Dr. J. A. 
Hall, biochemist, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. George L. 
Drake, Simpson Logging Co., Shel- 
ton, Wash. 


Officers elected: 


President — Donald MacKenzie, 
Lumber Department, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Woodworth, Mont. 

Vice President—Dewey Anderson, 
Salmon River Logging Co., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Treasurer—Ed Stam (re-elected), 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Secretary—A. Whisnant (re-elect- 
ed) Portland, Ore. 


Meeting keynote: 


Production and more production to 
meet the needs of the armed forces for 
this critical material which is playing 
such an all important part in every 
phase of the war effort. Representa- 
tives of the armed forces and large 
numbers of government agencies filled 
a large place in the program. All gave 
credit for the splendid record of the 
industry but urged even greater ef- 
forts and showed a willingness to co- 
operate in making it possible for the 
industry to continue its most im- 
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portant contribution. It is recognized 
that the loggers have carried on in the 
face of what had seemed insurmount- 
able handicaps, such as man-power 
shortages, losses of many highly 
skilled workers, shortages of equip- 
ment and repair parts, and the many 
government rules and regulations that 
tend to slow up production and give 
headaches to executives. However, 
running through the entire program 
was the determination to continue 
good forest practices that will con- 
serve timber resources and aid re- 
growth for future operations. In fact 
much emphasis was laid on utilization 
of waste material or what is better 
termed residual material. Some of 
the progress made in developing new 
products of woods waste was por- 
trayed to the Congress by Dr. J. A. 
Hall, biochemist of the U. S. Forest 
Service. An interesting experiment 
in salvaging residual material from the 
logged-over lands of the Comox Log- 
ging & Railway Co., Ltd., near Lady- 
smith, B. C., is being carried on by 
that company in cooperation with the 
British Columbia government and the 
Powell River Co., Ltd. This material 
is to be used for the manufacture of 
pulp by the Powell River Company. 
Improvements in methods and equip- 
ment, fire protection, power falling 
and bucking saws and camp food prob- 
lems all came in for discussion in this 
interesting program covered in the 
two days sessions. 


Rostrum highlights: 


The top flight feature of the Con- 
gress was the inspiring morale-build- 
ing address of Col. Fred G. Sherrill. 
It made every logger want to go out 
and double his output. The loggers 
gave Col. Sherrill an ovation as they 
automatically arose to their feet, and 
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IMPORTANT 


NOTICE 


To the Lumber and 


Woodworking Mill Trade 


Please be advised that The Murray 
Company is in a position to accept orders 
for repair and spare parts for S. A. Woods 
Machine Co. Woodworking Machinery 
and Electric Motors, and for repair and 
spare parts for W. B. Mershon Corp. 
Woodworking Machinery. 

These orders should be sent by the Mills 
directly to The Murray Company, South 


Boston Division, Damrell Street, South 
Boston 27, Massachusetts. 


Our branch warehouse at Portland, 
Oregon, is carrying a stock of repair parts 
for emergency requirements for the Pacific 
Coast area. 


Mr. W. A. Martin is in charge of the 
Portland Branch, and is available to assist 
the users of Woods, Mershon, and Murray 
equipment on the Pacific Coast. 


All orders will be subject to priority 
regulations and to the limit of our facili- 
ties and arrangements under which they 
are used by us. 


Orders for new Woods, Mershon and 
Murray Woodworking Machinery and 
Electric Motors will be subject to the same 


conditions. 


The MURRAY Company 


SOUTH BOSTON DIVISION 
DAMRELL STREET 


SOUTH BOSTON 27, MASS. 
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The exclusive 
interlocking grid 
core within the 
Rezo door pro- 
vides constant air 
‘irculation, adds 
extra strength 
and rigidity. 








Market in Postwar Construction 


@ Wherever modern, low cost doors are wanted—there is 
your market for the Paine Rezo door—the best engineered 
and best known flush door in America. This light weight, 
all hardwood door is specified by architects, demanded by 
builders everywhere because its patented air cell con- 
struction prevents swelling, shrinking, sagging or warp- 
ing. These practical, trouble-free advantages mean con- 
tinuous, profitable business for you from satisfied and 
enthusiastic customers. 

Behind the Rezo door are 17 years of successful in- 
stallation experience, backed by America’s oldest and 
largest producer of flush type doors. When the day of 
Victory comes, hard-hitting advertising and sales promo- 
tion behind the Rezo door will turn more door business 
your way than you've ever had before. Write today. 


ctured 


Manufactured by the 
PAINE LUMBER (0. Ltd. citens 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





the Congress passed two resolutions 
aimed to give this speech greater cir- 
culation through both press and radio 
with consent of the War Department. 

Col. Sherrill took cognizance of the 
international character of the logging 
Congress and the amity and good- 
will between the loggers of both Can- 
ada and the United States that with- 
stood World War I and now is living 
through another. He condemned “mis- 
leaders” in the United States who 
have voiced the sentiment that we 
may win the war but we cannot win 
at the peace conference. He urged 
fellow Americans to cast aside this 
international inferiority thought. The 
United States has held its own in the 
past and we need have no fear of our 
ability to take our place at the con- 
ference table. Organizations like the 
Pacific Logging Congress prove our 
ability to work with other nations. He 
emphasized the extremely important 
roll of lumber in the war effort. He 
said orders of his department were 
designed only to aid the industry to do 
voluntarily what they could not do 
without this aid. He stated that pro- 
duction, sea-power and stamina are 
the three dominant things that mean 
victory for us. But stamina tops the 
list. Without the stamina of the 
British, the Russians, and the Chinese 
in holding up against the enemy we 
would have had no victory. We hope 
our enemies do not have the stamina 
of the British, the Russians, and the 
Chinese, for if they do the war will 
be prolonged. Only if we relax our 
efforts can the enemy hold out. It 
will take speed and more speed in 
production. We must put aside our 
rights in these times when our boys 
are fighting and dying. Our duty is 
to work, work, work, produce, pro- 
duce, produce. If certain workers had 
worked steadily we could have pro- 
duced 2000 more bombers. Who knows 
—those 2000 bombers might have been 
enough to have stopped this thing 
by now. 

The home front and the battle front 
each have their job. He forecast the 
possible rebirth of Austria—a peace 
loving nation. He praised the Te- 
heran conferees for agreeing on the 
territorial sovereignity of Iran. He 
critized those persons who have said 
some of our achievements were cheap 
in casualties, saying no achievement is 
cheap to the mother of a slain boy. 

But more than anything else he 
paid tribute to America’s allies. He 
praised Russia who in 160 years never 
failed us when we badly needed a 
friend. He praised Britain for her 
attitude in the really big things and 
gave tribute to China for withstanding 
the cruel aggression for the past six 
years. 

Said he: “What friends we have: in 
Britain, Russia, and China. They are 
tried and true. What a goodly com- 
pany we four should make to save 
the world.” 

J. C. McPherson of the WPB office 
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of the Western Log and Lumber Ad- 
ministrator, gave the loggers some 
hopes when he said that the supply 
of truck and tractor parts will be 
easier in the near future. 

Don MacKenzie, Lumber Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
told a brief and humorous story of 
how the pine loggers maintain equip- 
ment and get parts. He said they 
usually manage to keep six out of ten 
trucks running. He gave much credit 
to distributors of Allis Chalmers and 
Caterpillar tractors, but said the ex- 
perience with trucks was less favor- 
able. 

Ed Rettig of Potlatch Forests, Inc., 
told how his company keeps nearly 
150 tractors working. “We have a 
school for mechanics, welders, etc., 





elected 


Donald MacKenzie, newly 
president. 


that work on tractors. We also have 
a definite plan of maintenance.” 


Gerald Frink, Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle, who has been building 
logging engines for 45 years told the 
loggers. “My idea of the best load- 
ing engine is a light, simple machine 
powered with diesel engine and 
equipped with torque convertor.” 

Robert McKee, chairman of the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C., speaking for 
the large delegation of B. C. loggers 
present said: “We appreciate the 
splendid address of Col. Sherrill and 
are deeply moved by his warm tribute 
to Britain.” 

William S. Freeman, WPB, Wash- 
ington, D. C., told of some of the 
critical lumber items for which the 
1944 demand is greater than the year 
previous. He said railroad equipment 
demand has increased. Demand for 
railroad ties in 1944 is 65 million as 
against 50 million in 1943. There have 
been changes in the military demand 
for lumber, with decreases in airplane 
lumber demand. Technical cutting is 
still in heavy demand. Much pontoon 
lumber is needed, but the amount has 
not yet been made known. National 
inventories of lumber are down to the 
irreducible minimum. The 1944 de- 
mand for crating lumber may be 16 
billion feet.” 

M. C. Gerlicher, McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., in the 
discussion of power saw situation 
said: “Power saws for falling and 
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bucking are a recent experiment with 
us and are working out satisfactorily. 
Power saws have alleviated the man- 
power problem.” 

On the subject of the power saw 
situation, Max Merz, Mill & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Seattle, Wash., spoke for the 
manufacturers of gas driven saws and 
J. E. Hassler, E. C. Atkins & Co., for 
the electric saws. Mr. Merz said: 
“The war caught us in the midst of 
the development stage and brought 
delays and difficulties, but we can now 
say we are manufacturing a real piece 
of logging equipment.” 

George Drake, Simpson Logging 
Co., Shelton, Wash., had charge of the 
program dealing with camp _ food 
problems. He told of gettting WFA 
commitee with their dietitians to visit 
the Simpson camps. These men were 
startled to find the men consuming 
4500 to 6000 calories per day. “We 
got some relief but still have our 
troubles, especially in sugar. The boys 
in the woods have been pretty good 
scouts and have gone without butter 
for days at a time.” 

Guy Kinsley, Regional Food Ration- 
ing representative, San Francisco, 
said: “Rationing policy is made in 
Washington and the officials there are 
doing the best they can. We cannot, 
as you suggest give more authority 
to local boards and at the same time 
have uniformity, of rationing. Uni- 
formity is necessary so that there 
will be equality of treatment of all 
your companies. On March 1 a new in- 
stitutional program will go into ef- 
fect. It has been based on a scien- 
tific survey. Differential rationing is 
the toughest problem in rationing. I be- 
lieve the loggers will be given more 
food than any other group. I hope you 
will be able to forget the rationing 
problem after March 1.” 

John Dickson, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, in an able address on “Post 
War Power” told the loggers that: 
“Postwar engines will be those that 
have been developed for war needs. 
Principal power used by the Navy 
is Diesel. After the war you will use 
engines weighing one-tenth of your 
pre-war engines.” 

This thirty-fourth Congress had 
been shortened to two days. The ses- 
sions were crammed full of important 
topics ably discussed, and, in spite of 
travel troubles, it was one of the 
largest sessions, totalling probably be- 
tween 600 and 700. 

The annual dinner and dance was 
a sell out with 600 reservations. 

On Thursday night, the new presi- 
dent, Donald MacKenzie, a hunter of 
mighty prowess from the great State 
of Montana, supplied the meat with- 
out points—buffalo steaks—for the 
dinner of the directors and specially 
invited guests. Here before the cur- 
tain was drawn on the last session, 
the loggers elected their officers, re- 
counted a few good stories, and dem- 
onstrated that a logger really does 
consume calories. 
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Southern Woodwork Association 

A well attended meeting of the 
Southern Woodwork Association, com- 
posed of special millwork manufac- 
turers of the Southern States, was 
held in Atlanta, Ga., at the Ansley 
Hotel, January 19-20, 1944. John D. 
Sasse of the Schell-Sasse Mfg. Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., vice-president of 
the association, was in the chair. Pres. 
A. W. Thompson of Knoxville, Tenn., 
was confined to his home because of 
influenza. The sessions were all exe- 
ecutive. 

Subjects discussed and _ problems 
worked on included OPA and WPB 
regulations, renegotiation of war cor- 
tracts, tax adjustments, research and 
planning, and cost accounting. Prac- 
tical plans for operating under the 
war-time regulations were developed 
whereby the members can contribute 
to a maximum degree to the war pro- 
gram with the least possible incon- 
venience and difficulties. The mem- 
bers exchanged experiences with the 
lumber “freeze” orders, renegotiation 
of war contracts and tax adjustments. 

A written report of an exhaustive 
study made especially for the asso- 
ciation by Messrs. Roy Wenzlick and 
Associates of St. Louis, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in renegotiations and 
tax adjustments, was presented for 
examination and discussion by the 
members. 

A Committee on Research & Plan- 
ning was set up and it made some rec- 
ommendations preliminary to the 
development of a program whereby 
the members may be aided in quickly 
adjusting their operations for peace- 
time production, and by which au- 
thentic information and knowledge 
of new materials and practices adapt- 
able to their respective businesses 
may be developed and made available 
to the members. 

The discussion of the Southern pine 
lumber “freeze” order, M-361, re- 
vealed that in the judgment of these 
practical men who have had many 
years of experience with small saw 
mill operators, the extension of said 
order to mills producing less than 
10,000 feet per average day of eight 
hours, which according to reports is 
contemplated by the WPB, would be 
unwise. In their respective opinions 
it probably will curtail production and 
will not channel the lumber into the 
most essential uses to any greater de- 
gree than it is now being delivered 
for those purposes. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held at The Cloister, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., July 26 and 27. It will be ex- 
ecutive and for members only. 


Wisconsin Forest Industries 
Information Committee 


Forestry provided the theme for 
preferred consideration at a meeting 
of the Wisconsin Forest Industries In- 
formation Committee, held at Wau- 
sau, Wis., Dec. 21. Committee Chair- 


man Folke Becker, president of Rhine- 
lander 


Paper Co., propounded the 
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question as to whether or not this 
organization should assume a position 
of leadership in furthering industrial 
forestry or in sponsoring such reason- 
able cutting regulations as are neces- 
sary to bring about an acceptable 


forest situation. Calling attention to 
the fact that public interest was being 
focused intently upon the conduct of 
forest practices, now emphasized by 
the exacting cutting necessary to 
meet the urgent demands of the armed 
forces, he declared this subject to be 
one which should merit the serious 
consideration of the forest industries 
as well as timber owners. 

Fred G. Wilson, superintendent of 
co-operative forestry, Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department, talked com- 
prehensively on the accomplishments 
of forest regrowth in Wisconsin as 
carried out by the State and by cor- 
porations and individuals, citing stan- 
dards and conditions which have been 
proven necessary to produce trees 
commercially. He called attention to 
the fact that Wisconsin last year 
ranked second of all States in the 
planting of trees and that there exist- 
ed a real interest in timber regrowth 
which was not confined to public agen- 
cies but extended to the wood consum- 
ing industries. 

In the discussion that followed, O. 
T. Swan, secretary Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Oshkosh, Wis., said that Lyle 
Watts, Chief Forester of the United 
States, had specifically cited some of 
the satisfactory forest conditions 
which were being maintained in Wis- 
consin by several paper and lumber 
companies and that these accomplish- 
ments and others of comparable qual- 
ity might well be referred to in at- 
tracting better public notice of prog- 
ress. 

The subject of forestry projects na- 
tionally referred to as “Tree Farms” 
was also discussed. It was decided 
that this type of industrial forest 
should be encouraged. 

Harold S. Crosby, secretary to the 
Committee, Oshkosh, Wis., reported 
on the activities of the last six months. 

Also present and taking active part 
in the discussions were John Stevens, 
vice president Marathon Paper Mills; 
E. B. Hurst, Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co.; H. C. Collins, 
president Wausau Paper Mills; V. I. 
Ruhmer, C. M. Christiansen Co.; O. C. 
Lemke, Underwood Veneer Co.; and 
Lyle Stevens, M & O Paper Co. 


Northwestern Plans 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will hold a two-day wartime 
merchandising conference and annual 
meeting Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 14 and 15, at the Hotel Radis- 
son in Minneapolis, Minn., it is an- 
nounced by M. H. Alexander, presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Mr. Alexander explains that a pro- 
gram of topics pertinent to the prob- 
lems of doing business under wartime 
conditions is being planned. All retail 
lumbermen are invited. 
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Hardwood Ceiling Protested 
at Memphis 

Southern producers of hardwood 
lumber (representing a capacity of 
over 500,000 ft.) met at Memphis, 
Tenn., on Jan. 27 to protest against 
present OPA ceiling prices on hard- 
wood logs, declaring that they were 
so low they were halting production 
and defeating the lumbermen’s efforts 
to co-operate with the Government in 
its prosecution of the war. The hard- 
wood manufacturers demanded that re- 
lief be given the industry immediately. 
Resolutions were drafted and sent to 
the Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennes- 
see Congressmen and Senators, to 
Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
and Peter Stone, OPA Lumber Price 
Executive. 

Fred Denniston, acting head of 
OPA Log and Bolt Division, Wash- 
ington, attended the meeing. and 
was told that log ceiling prices set up 
by the OPA were around half uf the 
average levels paid for logs during 
the past two years and were re- 
sulting in a log famine. 

S. M. Nickey, Jr., Nickey Brothers 
Inc., read a telegram from the James- 
town Veneer and Plywood Corporation 
of Jamestown, N. Y., which has war 
orders for $428,000 of plywoods with 
a AA1 Priority, stating that his com- 
pany’s mills at Jackson, Miss., were 
practically out of logs and would be 
unable to fill the order unless the gov- 
ernment lifted its log ceilings. 

A representative of the Woods 
Lumber Co. testified that although 
the company had a large quantity of 
its own-forest-produced logs on hand, 
it would have to shut down if it were 
forced to go into the market and buy 
logs which are not to be had. 

Mr. Denniston said that the OPA, 
in determining log prices, had not 
queried the loggers but had taken fig- 
ures submitted by a small number of 
mills. He said the OPA had then 
determined what would be a proper 
spread between log prices and the 
ceilings on finished lumber and had 
set the log prices at the proper fig- 
ure. He explained, further, that he 
had a difficult time convincing the pol- 
icy board that finally establishes 
prices that the log-ceiling levels set 
were not too high. He also said that 
30 days might elapse before an appeal 
could be determined. 

E. L. Bruce Jr., E. L. Bruce Co., 
asked: “What’s to become of our mills 
in the meantime. We’ll have to shut 
down and lose our crews. Then after 
30 days we won’t be able to get men 
to operate with.” Mr. Bruce told of 
the number of mills he was familiar 
with that had shut down because of a 
shortage of logs. 

Asked what recourse the industry 
would have if the OPA turned down 
the lumbermen’s appeal, Mr. Dennis- 
ton said that the law provided for a 
special court review. Logging con- 
tractors testified that they would be 
forced out of business if the present 
ceilings were not readjusted. 
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Northeastern Retailers Present 
All-Star Program 


Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. Jan. 24 to 26; third war 
conference and fiftieth annual meet- 
ing, with attendance surpassing that 
of last year. Ceremonies attending 
a half-century of accomplishment 
were dignified and impressive, con- 
sistent with the spirit of the times. 

President J. Francis Smith opened 
the first session with a welcome to 
members and guests, and a report of 
association activities for the past year. 
He closed with a high tribute to W. 
Glenn Sweet, association treasurer, 
who passed away just a few days be- 
fore the opening of the conference. 

Roscoe C. Briggs, Briggs Lumber 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y., related incidents 
and anecdotes in connection with the 
lives and services of all the past 
presidents of the association. As each 
past president was mentioned, his 
photograph was flashed on a screen 
beside Mr. Briggs. This was fol- 
lowed by a similar review of the 
accomplishments of the association sec- 
retaries. Mr. Briggs had the ad- 
vantage of a personal acquaintance 
with all the presidents and secretaries. 
His presentation was moving and in- 
spiring, and interspersed frequently 
with subtle humor. Included was an 
announcement of the recent passing 
of Robert Chapman, Chapman Lumber 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., president in 1921. 

Association Secretary Paul Collier 
then introduced members of his staff 
and commended them for their work. 
Plaques were then presented to all the 
past presidents or their companies, 
and to Charles F. Kellogg as a char- 
ter member still active in the associa- 


tion. About 15 companies’ were 
honored for continuous 50-year mem- 
bership. 

J. A. Erickson, president, I. C. 


System, Minneapolis, Minn., was the 
first guest speaker. With the subject 
“How Dealers Are Turning Bad Ac- 
counts into Cash,” he explained his 
system and its integration into as- 
sociation activities. Following Mr. 
Erickson, Don S. Montgomery, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., secretary of the Wis- 


consin Retail Lumbermens Associa- 
tion, related briefly how his 


association is using the system. 

The closing speaker was Roy Wenz- 
lick, St. Louis, Mo., speaking on 
“Where We Are Headed in 1944.” Mr. 
Wenzlick, using the charts now fa- 
miliar to all conference-goers, made 
the predictions he advanced at the 
Indiana Conference, already reported 
in the American Lumberman. 

In the evening the Hoo-Hoo and 
Old Guard dinner was held, and fol- 
lowed by one of the largest Concate- 
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nations held anywhere in the country 
since the revival of Hoo-Hoo. Forty- 
three Kittens were initiated. The ban- 
quet was under the able, enlivening 
and impressive chairmanship of Don 
Montgomery, Snark of the Universe, 
assisted by diminutive but equally 
able Ben Springer, Hoo-Hoo national 
secretary. 

On Tuesday morning, following a 
sound movie entitled “War Depart- 
ment Report,” Don Campbell, deputy 
chief, Marketing Control Branch, 
WPB, Washington, D. C., addressed 
the meeting with the subject “The 
Lumber Situation as I See It.” Mr. 
Campbell appealed to his audience not 
to use lumber for non-essential pur- 
poses. He stated that the hardwood 
order is going to be re-written, and 
that if both the new hardwood order 
and the Southern pine order fail to 
get lumber for war needs they will 
have to be made more drastic. 

Peter Stone, price executive, Lum- 
ber Division, OPA, Washington, D. C., 
reviewed the need for and history of 
OPA. He stated that it has taken 
some time to bring about some stab- 
ilization in the lumber industry. For 
reasons he cited some of the com- 
plexities of the industry. He said that 
there are now about 50 lumber price 
schedules, and that there is one more 
to come. That will cover yellow cy- 
press. He expects a statement soon 
to tell under just what circumstances 
price changes may be expected. 

A panel discussion of government 
regulations concluded the morning 
session. This was under the chair- 
manship of John D. McCarthy, secre- 
tatry, Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers Association, Springfield, Il. 
Panel members included Don Camp- 
bell; Peter Stone; R. Needham Ball, 
secretary of Louisiana Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers Association, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Arthur Clifford, 
president, A. W. Burritt Co. Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Chester T. Hubbell, presi- 
dent, C. T. Hubbell & Co., Albany, N. 
Y.; and Charles Seigal, L. Grossman 
& Sons, Inc., Quincy, Mass. Questions 
dealing with interpretations of OPA 
and WPB orders were addressed to 
the panel and answered on assignment 
by the chairman. 

Following a sound movie entitled 
“Baptism of Fire” the afternoon ses- 
sion opened with an address by Mrs. 
Samuel I. Rosenman, chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on Emergency 
Housing, New York. Mrs. Rosenman 
reviewed the history of the committee, 
stated its present functions, and 
pointed to its future activities. 

The next speaker was Ed Gavin, 





editor, American Lumberman, Chi- 
cago, with the subject, “Prefabrication 
—A Threat or an Opportunity.” The 
speaker said that there is no justifica- 
tion for being for prefabrication or 
against it. He then related the history 
of prefabrication, defined it as it is 
used currently, related its accom- 
plishments and the hurdles it has yet 
to surmount, and bid dealers to watch 
it as a possible opportunity, but no 
threat. 

W. C. Bell, chairman, Western 
Homes Foundation, Seattle, Wash., 
appearing through the courtesy of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
presented an address entitled, “Heroes 
and Homes of Middletown, U. S. A.” 
Using an inspirational introduction, 
Mr. Bell followed with a detailed out- 
line of the Portland Housing Institute, 
and urged it as a way to insure sound 
housing activity in the hand of private 
enterprise after the war. 


The closing speaker was Carlton 


Smith, assistant to the president, 
Celotex Corp., Chicago, Ill. The 
speaker discussed prewar Europe, 


based on his tours of the European 
continent and his contacts with mili- 
tary and political leaders. He re- 
viewed the building of war machines 
all over Europe, and defined the is- 
sues at stake. 

The annual dinner and dance was 
held Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday morning, following 
a sound movie entitled, “They Deliver 
the Goods,” officers were elected for 
the coming year, as follows: 

President—Stanley M. Cox, Nassau 
Suffolk Lumber & Supply Co., Amity- 
ville, L.. E, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—Kuno B. Schotte, 
Grieme Lumber & Supply Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y.; Ralph E. Jordan, J. W. 
White Co., Lewiston, Me.; Frank B. 
Whitty, Blacker & Shepard Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Chester T. Hubbell, C. T. 
Hubbell & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Oliver J. Veling, Dohn, 
Fischer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors, 1944—R. F. Bailey, De- 
Forest & Hotchkiss Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Russell L. Fish, The Welch Co., 
Scituate, Mass.; John S. Angell, L. 
Sweet Co., Providence, R. I.; Stephen 
Simonds, Lisbon Co., Lisbon, N. H.; 
D. Kilton Andrew, Lawrence Andrew, 
Portland, Me.; Charles C. Frost, 
Woodstock, Vt. 

Directors, 1946—Gerald Gould, H. 


D. Gould Lumber Co., Middletown, 
N. Y.; Frank H. Morin, Morin 
Brothers, Fulton, N. Y.; Stuart M. 


Frame, Crouch & Beahan Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; James Smith, Corning 
Building Co., Corning, N. Y.; Duncan 
S. Briggs, Briggs Lumber Co., Oneon- 
ta, IN. Us 

Norman P. Mason, president, Wm. 
P. Proctor Co., North Chelmsford, 
Mass., addressed the meeting on the 
subject “We Mobilize to Meet Our 
Industry Postwar Problems,” and 4 
panel took over to discuss plans for 
assuring jobs after victory. Chairman 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Long-Bell Have Stockholders 
Meeting 


About 65 per cent of the common 
stock of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was represented at 
the first annual meeting which was 
open to all stockholders. At the meet- 
ing held on Jan. 26 votes were cast by 
3,000 stockholders through proxy and 
several stockholders attended in per- 
son. 

Prior to this meeting all the stock- 
holders were represented by voting 
trustees who named the board of di- 
rectors. Since the securities issued 
under reorganization have been elim- 
inated through retirements and ex- 
change, the only stock outstanding is 
the $5 par capital shares, authorized 
last June. 

The board of directors was cut from 
twelve to ten. 

All officers were re-elected late yes- 
terday. Routine matters and policies 
were discussed by the board. No con- 
sideration was given to a dividend on 
the common stock at this time. While 
earnings would perhaps justify a pay- 
ment, the company has a restocking 
problem ahead, officials declare. 


Old Forest Law Offers 
Tax Relief 


An auxiliary forest law enacted in 
1927 may help solve the land tax prob- 
lem for farmers in northern Minne- 
sota, according to Fred Bessette of 
Duluth, Secy. Forest Industries Com- 
mittee. Although the law was on the 
books for 17 years, it took the war 
effort on the home front, in meeting 
the shortage of pulpwood, to bring it 
into actual use. 

Briefly, the law states that any 
farmer in the state having a woodlot 
which is not less than 20 or more than 
40 acres can, by contracting with the 
state forestry department, have the 
present ad valorem tax removed and 
make the land subject to a fixed tax 
of 5¢ an acre per year for a period 
not to exceed 50 years. 

Further, the 10% yield tax in addi- 
tion is not levied until such time as 
the wood has been cut off the land. 
Many farmers are realizing for the 
first time that tax relief can now be 
secured and that it will prove profit- 
able to apply to the state forestry 
department and have their respective 
woodlots placed under the auxiliary 
forest law of Minnesota. 


Housing Question Holds 
Dynamite 


Real food for thought was con- 
tained in many of the statements of 
a recent address by Bror Dahlberg, 
president of Celotex Corp. Some of 
these are as follows: 

“The success of the low cost house 
will depend, not on whether it is built 
of this material or that, or just how it 
is made, but whether it can be built to 
sell at a price the millions who have 
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never been able to own a home can 
then afford to pay. 

“It is easy for all of us, lumber 
dealers, builders, architects, and ma- 
terial manufacturers, to shrug our 
shoulders and say, ‘We know nothing 
about building such low cost houses. 
We got along without building them 
before the war, and we can get along 
afterward.’ 

“The half-truth of that statement 
makes it dynamite. As an attitude for 
the industry, it can sabotage our en- 
tire domestic economy. 

“Whether we like it or not, the 
building industry will never go back 
to ‘business as usual.’ Neither the 
industry nor our individual businesses 
operate in a vacuum. Everything we 
do affects the general economy, and 
everything that happens in the gen- 
eral economy affects us. 

“Tf a good, attractive low-cost house 
can be built, the industry can reason- 
ably expect to double the size of its 
market. These extra 900,000 homes 
will require the labor of, at a guess, 
1,500,000 workers for construction and 
2,000,000 workers in manufacturing 
plants, making a total of 3,500,000 ex- 
tra workers provided with jobs by 
low-cost housing alone.” 


Will Appraise Forest 
Resources 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., has launched a survey to estab- 
lish factual bases for dealing with 
postwar questions 
of forest manage- 
ment and _ land 
economy. The 
war’s’ effect on 
the forest re- 
sources in every 
forested State 
and County of the 
nation will be ap- 
praised. It is es- 
timated from two 
to three years 
will be necessary 


to complete this "51" 4 dros re. 
survey, which sources survey 


will be made with 
the support and co-operation of State 
and Federal forestry agencies and 
the various forest industries. 

John B. Woods of Portland, Ore., 
will direct the survey. Mr. Woods 
during World War I served with the 
20th Forest Engineers in France and 
has engaged in forest work in all im- 
portant forest regions of the United 
States and has studied forest condi- 
tions in European countries, Australia, 
and New Zealand. He has been man- 
ager of the Oregon Forest Fire As- 
soociation for the past four years and 
previously had served as valuation en- 
gineer in the Timber Valuation Sec- 
tion, Income Tax Unit, Treasury De- 
partment; as chief forester for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; as director of 
conservation for National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; as for- 
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ester for West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation; was in charge of Depart- 
ment of Forest Conservation, a joint 
activity of Pacific Northwest Log- 
gers’ Association and the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; and as for- 
ester for the Lumber Code during the 
NIRA. 


Mr. Woods will be assisted by an ad- 
visory council of five members as fol- 
lows: William G. Howard, director of 
Lands & Forests, New York State 
Conservation Department, Albany, N. 
Y.; James W. Girard, Division of 
Forest Economics, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.; William B. 
Greeley, former. chief forester of the 
United States and now secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, Wash.; S. 
T. Dana, dean of the School of For- 
estry & Conservation, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
editor of “The Journal of Forestry”; 
and E. O. Siecke, Wisner, Neb., farmer 
and veteran forestry leader in Texas 
and the South. 


British Columbia Will Also 
Survey Forest Resources 


A comprehensive inquiry into all 
phases of the forestry and lumbering 
industry of British Columbia will be 
made, according to an announcement 
by Premier John Hart. The inquiry 
is expected to take many months and 
will hold sittings in all parts of the 
province. All phases of the logging 
industry will have full opportunity of 
presenting their beliefs and repre- 
sentations. The inquiry will be made 
with a view to determining the best 
methods to be used in the manufacture 
and logging of forestry products, the 
proper care of forests, parks, refor- 
estation, and other matters appertain- 
ing to what may be considered as per- 
haps B. C.’s most valuable natural re- 
source. 


Lumberman Makes Coincidental 
Home Offer 


W. E. McIntyre, lumber dealer and 
city councilman, Price, Utah, recently 
offered his home to the city of Price 
as a “public shrine’”—provided he and 
his family may continue to live in it 
during their lives. 

“Of course,” he said, “the city will 
want to maintain the home and keep 
the grounds in good condition, and 
an addition may have to be built to 
house all the directives received from 
Washington on how to run my busi- 
ness.” 


Mr. McIntire concluded, “Any simi- 
larity between this offer and an offer 
recently made by President Roosevelt 
of his Hyde Park home is purely co- 
incidental.” 

The proposal was presented to 
Mayor J. Bracken Lee, who said he 
might offer his home to the city on 
the same basis. 
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Northeastern Manufacturers 


Promised Government Aid 


Northeastern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; annual conference at 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 19. 


Speakers: 

J. Philip Boyd, director Lumber and 
Lumber Products Division, WPB, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ben R. Ellis, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Kendall Hobbs, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Henry Bahr, attorney, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Comdr. E. B. Erickson, National Se- 
lective Service. 


Officers elected: 
President—Roy O. Sykes, Empori- 
um Forestry Co., Conifer, N. Y. 








Yes Sir! 








WHITE RIVER 


_ The Plant to Look to for 
Your After-War Mixed Cars 


We will be back with our choice White River 
mixed car assortment—DOUGLAS FIR, WESTERN RED 
CEDAR and WEST COAST UPLAND HEMLOCK prod- 
| ucts—as soon as restrictions are raised. And you can de- 
pend on it that White River postwar quality will in every 
| way match our well-known pre-war standards. 


WHITE RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


[Since 1896) Enumelaw, Washington 




















Vice president — Owen 
Johnson Lumber Co., 
N. H. 

Directors elected—J. G. Seering, J, 
G. Seering & Son, Biddiford, Maine; 
W. H. Dalton, Augusta, Maine; J. J, 
Farrell, Farrell Lumber Co., Poland, 
N. Y.; E. R. Plunkett, Plunkett-Web- 
ster Lumber Co., New Rochelle, N. Y, 


Johnson, 
Manchester, 


Rostrum Highlights: 


J. Philip Boyd of WPB said he was 
pleased with 33 billion feet of lumber 
produced in 1943, considering all the 
handicaps manufacturers had to meet 
to produce that quantity. He told the 
producers that the 1944 goal, not yet 
set, would be one that could be at- 
tained. He agreed that the North- 
eastern manufacturers are in trouble 
on prices but he would not attempt to 
talk about this matter as these things 
will be settled later. 


Two years ago half of lumber pro- 
duction was for construction; now 
more than half goes into packaging 
and crating. Inventories have been 
cut to five million feet approximately, 
which he says is no cushion. Four 
months will be required to replace in- 
ventories at norma] or ’41 level. Lum- 
ber is now being taken green from the 
saw. New Limitations Order M-364 
is due to the great need for hardwoods 
for truck bodies, for which there is 
no substitute. Hardwood stocks are 
non-existent and production must con- 
tinue whether profitable or not. Mr. 
Boyd admits that Order M-364 will 
have to be revised, as it was drawn 
up hurriedly. 

He complimented lumber manufac- 
turers and said that at no time had 
a lack of lumber retarded the war 
effort. 

The more progress the war makes 
the greater the lumber demand. It re- 
quired 50 million feet to put Naples 
into condition as a port. Every ship 
clearing from U.S. to foreign ports 
carries %4 million feet of lumber as 
dunnage. Even the hardwood rails 
are stripped from many returning 
ships, so great is the lumber demand. 

Equipment will be tight. Army re- 
quirements for trucks are greater this 
year than the best ever produced be- 
fore. Parts are short. Three sets of 
parts are shipped with every truck. 

Mr. Boyd doubts reports of possible 
crack-up of Europe. 

Comdr. E. B. Erickson of Selective 
Service said do not ask for the de- 
ferment of any man who can pos- 
sibly be replaced. It will be difficult 
to defer men 18 to 21 and possibly up 
to 25 years of age. If the man is 
important enough to curtail produc- 
tion, state in the application for de- 
ferment the amount of production 
that will be curtailed by his induction. 
Make all proof available to Draft 
Board. 

Ben Ellis said manufacturers would 
have a far tougher time in ’44 than In 
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43, 250 million feet is on way to 
Pacific war theaters now and as we 
capture each little island the port, 
etc., must be rebuilt with lumber. He 
said some of the cypress manufactur- 
ers have lost as high as $350 M and 
may wait some time for reimburse- 
ment. He assured manufacturers that 
their office would fight their equip- 
ment battles but requested that all 
evidence given the association verb- 
ally be put in writing. Many a case is 
lost because the manufacturer talked 
a swell case but failed to consolidate 
the position on paper. 

Kendall Hobbs, assistant to Mr. Ellis, 
then spoke on scarcity of equipment 
and answered questions on how the 
association might help manufacturers 
get relief by finding ports in other 
parts of the country. One million 
trucks are to be manufactured in 744. 
Possibly 83,000 will be allocated to all 
industry late in 744. 

Tires over 8.25 x .20 in size cannot 
be made of synthetic rubber. As our 
crude natural rubber pile is being de- 
pleted it looks worse and worse for 
big tire replacements. 

Henry Bahr, legal department of 
NLMA etsimated that an additional 
24% billion more feet of lumber is 
needed in 44 than the 30 billion feet 
expected production. Prisoners of 
war will be put into the woods in some 
cases. When meeting a labor dispute 
in War Labor Board be sure the in- 
dustry members of that board have 
your full case details because they are 
often tied by lack of a case to present 
for the manufacturer. 

“You can be sure labor’s case is in 
the hands of the labor members of 
the board. Make certain your case is 
in the hands of industry members who 
are on your side.” 


Northeastern Retailers 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 56) 


of the panel was Arthur H. Motley, 
publisher, American Magazine. Panel 
members were Charles C. Sheppard, 
president, Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Clarks, La.; Arthur A. Hood, di- 
rector of Dealer Relations, Johns- 
Manville Corp., New York; and Rus- 
sell L. Fish, president, The Welch Co., 
Scituate, Mass. 

Each panel member addressed the 
meeting, and then questions were re- 
ceived from the floor and answered. 
Mr. Sheppard stated that it would be 
extremely hard for dealers to get lum- 
ber in 1944, and gave the reasons why. 
He urged them to face this reality, and 
act accordingly. 

Arthur Hood used a set of slides 
to illustrate lumber and material dis- 
tribution costs, then gave a list of 
20 things for dealers to do in 1944. 
These are, add more lines, compile a 
‘onsumer priority ledger, advertise 


and sell combination services, organ- 
ize the local building industry under 
dealer leadership and management, 
plan educational programs, foster the 
work pile plan, make a farm by farm 
survey, make a detailed estimate and 
quota for the first postwar period, in- 
stall a plumbing and heating depart- 
ment, organize an installment selling 
plan, plan ready-for-occupancy homes, 
analyze cost of producing and selling 
new homes, set up departmentaliza- 
tion, regain lost markets, remodel 
and organize yard and plant, make a 
job analysis, get the most from manu- 


facturers and suppliers, get more 
from associations, and accept com- 
plete responsibility to the consumer. 

Mr. Fish emphasized the need to 
take care of the customer in some way 
even when the things he wants are 
not available. 

The closing meeting was a lunch- 
eon at which James A. Farley was the 
principal speaker. A wounded in- 
fantry veteran from the Italian cam- 
paign spoke briefly, and was fol- 
lowed by a bomber pilot recently 
returned for rest from the air battles 
over Germany. 








Geo. Dulaney, Clinton, Ia. Director, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.; 
Director, Louisiana Central Lbr. Co.; Director, Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. Co. 


WASTE MUST 


For decades we have lived in a land 
of plenty. We have thought that the 
supply of everything was unlimited. 
Now, global war has brought us down 
to earth. It shows us that we have 
been careless in the use of many ma- 
terials. We now see that we have been 
consuming our resources at an alarm- 
ing rate. For the first time we are seri- 
ously measuring how long such vital 
resources as our iron ore and petroleum 
deposits will last. 

Fortunately, we began to take the 
measure of our timber resources several 

















decades ago. Forest conservation is a 
MUST among all lumbermen. Sus- 
tained yield or selective logging is be- 
ing adopted wherever feasible. The 
number of tree farmers is growing an- 
nually. Our forest remains America’s 
greatest renewable resource. 

This, however, calls for costly vigi- 
lance which makes it mandatory to 
cease our carelessness, to banish waste 
all along the line from tree to end-use of 
our lumber. Essco End-Lokt Lumber 
does just that—and more. It saves 


labor in the yard and on the job. It 
makes structures stronger. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Bidg. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


“ESSCO | 


Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 








SOUTHERN PINE *« SOUTHERN HARDWOODS « PONDEROSA 
PINE « WEST COAST WOODS « OAK FLOORING 





One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO. 
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Merchandising Panel Is 
Feature of Ohio Meeting 


Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. Annual conference at Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio Jan. 
26-27-28. 

Officers elected: 

President—V. O. Johnson, Canfield, 
Ohio. 

First Vice President—Paul V. De- 
Ville, Canton. 

Second Vice President—Harold Ros- 
ser, Arcanum. 

Treasurer—Allen H. Brain, Spring- 
field. 

Secretary—Findley M. 
Xenia, Ohio. 

Following an address of welcome by 
President Thomas Dougherty, in which 
appropriate appreciation of the as- 
sociation staff and officers was ex- 
pressed, the opening session was ad- 
dressed by W. D. M. Allen, director 
of promotion, Portland Cement As- 
sociation. Mr. Allen stated that since 
public money is going to be spent to 
insure postwar employment, the ef- 
fectiveness of the spending will de- 
pend upon the kind of leadership that 
takes control of planning in each com- 
munity. He stressed the need for 
local community planning as the sound 
basis on which to proceed. 

The second speaker at this session 
was Ralph Carney. Mr. Carney, well 
known inspirational speaker, spoke of 
war problems, and personalized the 
struggle. He indicated many ways in 
which individual citizens can shorten 
or sabotage the war, and urged all 
to find and take an active part. 

The evening began with a Hoo-Hcoo 
Concatenation presided over by Don 
S. Montgomery, Snark of the Uni- 
verse. A large and enthusiastic class 
of Kittens was initiated. The Con- 
cat was followed by entertainment for 
all conference delegates and their 
Wives. 

Thursday morning the program was 
opened with the introduction of a 
panel to answer questions concerning 
interpretations of government regula- 
tions. The panel included Don Camp- 
bell, Peter Stone, and H. R. Northup. 

Mr. Stone stated that in a war it is 
necessary to do a lot of experimenting 
in order to arrive at policies that at- 
tain the common objective and please 
as many people as possible. He said 
that the OPA has never tried to hurt 
anybody, but that in establishing a 
course, some are bound to be hurt and 
others favored. Attempts are now 
being made to simplify price ceilings 
and these probably will be successful. 
He emphasized the fact that the lum- 
ber ceiling prices are the only ones in 
OPA based on a specific markup of 
mill prices. 

Don Campbell warned his listeners 
that if they thought lumber was hard 


Torrence, 
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to get in 1943 they haven’t seen any- 
thing yet. He said that the War 
Production Board works with the idea 
that everyone has a right to stay in 
business, and that there is recogni- 
tion of the fact that the retail lumber 
dealer is a necessary factor in winning 
the war and securing the peace. Pro- 
duction, said Mr. Campbell, is now 
stabilized, and the emphasis is on dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Northup said that he was not 
too worried about the lumber situa- 
tion, that he felt confident that re- 
tailer lumber dealers would get along. 
He acknowledged the support of Ohio 
dealers in the National association 
special fund drive, and paid them high 
compliments. Among the activities 
the National proposes to solve is the 
problem of disposing of surplus ma- 
terials after the war. 

Following the panel, Ward Lucas, 
well known retailer who operates 
yards in Minnesota and played a 
prominent role in securing farm lum- 
ber for dealers on AA-2 ratings, ad- 
dressed the meeting. He reviewed the 
work done by the committee on farm 
lumber needs, and related how the 
allotment had been apportioned be- 
tween the agriculture States. 

The afternoon session opened with 
a merchandising panel relating case 
histories. The panel, under the chair- 
manship of Arthur Hood, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., included C. I. Cheyney, 
Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
J. F. Donahue, South Bend Lumber 
Co., South Bend, Ind.; William H. 
Eyre, Brown Lumber Co., Midland 
Mich.; Arthur Hoge, Hoge Lumber 
Co., New Knoxville, Ohio; and Phil 
Creden, Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago. 

The dealer members of the panel 
outlined their methods of procedure 
in package selling of complete homes, 
and then answered questions directed 
by the chairman. Mr. Creden stated 
that there is no mystery to writing 
effective advertising for retail lumber 
yards, and urged dealers to write their 
own copy. He outlined the adver- 
tising procedure of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., stating how they choose 
media and space, and their reasons 
for using price advertisements. He 
commented on the effectiveness of 
radio advertising for dealers, and of- 
fered to exchange ads with any dealer 
as a means of acquainting each other 
with advertising that gets good re- 
sults. 

Arthur Horrocks, Goodyear Indus- 
trial University, advanced a number 
of reasons why some firms fail and 
others grow stronger under adverse 
conditions. 

The annual banquet was addressed 








by Louis Bromfield, who elaborated op 
the short story recently published jy 
Readers Digest. Mr. Bromfield made 
the point that sterile farm lands anq 
ruined forest lands go hand in hand 
toward the impoverishment of Amer. 
ica, and made recommendations fo, 
stemming the downward trend. 

On Friday morning W. C. Bell, 
Western Retail Lumberman’s As. 
sociation, appearing through _ the 
courtesy of the West Coast Lumber. 
men’s Association, presented the plan 
started in Portland, Oregon, and 
copied widely in many cities, in which 
prospective home builders are enrolled 
in study courses. The classes are de- 
signed to further stimulate interest in 
home building and to direct war say- 
ings to that end. 

The final speaker was Dr. Edward 
Albert Wiggam, psychologist, who 
specializes in personnel training. His 
approach was practical, interesting 
and timely, and directed to the need 
for careful selection and training of 
employees for postwar activity. 


Retires with Honors 


Dean Earing, a native of Morris. 
town, N. Y., was the recipient of a 
gold watch and chain, presented to 
him on his retirement after 55 years 
continuous service with the famous 
old white pine firm of Gillies Bros., 
Ltd., Braeside, Ont. D. A. (“Dave”) 
Gillies, Braeside, Ont., president of 
the company, made the presentation 
at a meeting of the Quebec Province 
Wholesale Lumber Association held at 
the Queen’s Hotel, Montreal, on Jan. 
21, when some forty members and 
guests of that organization were pres- 
ent. Mr. Earing was made an honor- 
ary life member of the association. 

Mr. Earing joined Gillies Bros. Ltd., 
in April 1888, in Morristown, N. Y., 
where the company operated a plan- 
ing mill and retail yard. Latterly he 
was sales representative for his firm 
in Montreal and eastern Canada. Mr. 
Earing paid tribute to the friendly re- 
lations he had enjoyed with his en- 
ployers and the trade in general. 

A large number of congratulatory 
telegrams and letters were read at 
the function. 


Building Materials 
Manufacturers Shown to Be 
Leaders in Postwar Planning 


A recent analysis of 350 major mal- 
ufacturing concerns by the Curtis 
Publishing Co. revealed that manufac- 
turers of building materials, heating 
and plumbing materials and _house- 
hold appliances were among the group 
who reported the greatest progress 
in organizing their postwar planning 
projects. Sixty-four per cent of the 
building materials manufacturers SsUul- 
veyed indicated that they were plat- 
ning to bring out a new product oF 
products after the war. 
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CONTINENTAL’S MESSAGE 


TOYOUR 
CUSTOMERS 





MTN EM 
SUPERIOR 
STEEL 





¢ The ad reproduced above is one of a series now appear- 
ing in farm publications. Its purpose is to give an honest 
appraisal of the service rendered by the local merchant 
to his community, and to help inspire the appreciation 
and confidence of his customers. Continental strongly 
believes in the system of dealer distribution. That is why 
PIONEER farm fence, TYL-LYKE steel roofing and 
siding and other well-known Continental steel products 
are sold through dealer outlets. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., KOKOMO, INDIANA 


NTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
14 Styles of Stee! Roofing 
end Siding, ond Fittings 





15 Types of Form Fence 
Poeun, Gores. 


Meils Stoples, Lows 
Foace, Wire Products 
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‘ maaan AS GOOD AS THEIR PUTTY 


~ 


QUALITY SASH AND 


DOOR MAKERS USE MORE 





--- THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


Check the putty used by those proud of the 
quality of their glazed windows .. . you'll find 
MASTER GLAZIERS in greatest demand. 
That’s because it’s the original, unmatched, 
trouble-free Primeless Putty. Manufactured 
to a formula that came only from years of 
laboratory and field research, it has never been 
successfully imitated, let alone “duplicated”. 
For more details on how it can help you turn 
out a better product for less, mail the coupon. 


No obligation. 








BIDDINE AMERICA’S LARGEST ae 
\ THE co. 








Veulty Makers. 








Gentlemen: 
MASTER GLAZIERS Primeless Putty. 


the 1,000-Ib. barrel price. 


Street Address 
City 


AL14 
















The Biddle Company, 612 S. Main St., St. Louis (2) Mo. 


C) Please furnish us with further information about 


0) Please send us the Introductory Offer of 100 Ibs. at 





West Coast Manufacturers Told of Conversion 


Problems--Production Challenge--Responsibility 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; thirty-third annual meeting at 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Jan. 
28. 

A dinner meeting of the trustees of 
the association was held Thursday 
evening preceding the annual member- 
ship meeting. 

Among the speakers at the two ses- 
sions were: 

Orville Miller, president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, Sec.-mgr. West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Judd Greenman, Oregon - American 
Lumber Corp., Vernonia, Ore. 

T. V. Larsen, Forcia & Larsen, Noti, 
Ore. 

Charles Snellstrom, 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 

R. T. Titus, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Ward Mayer, Timber Structures, 
Inc., Portland. 

J. C. Buchanan, Henry Mill & Tim- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

C. J. Hogue, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Corydon Wagner, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Wash. 

H. V. Simpson, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Washington, D. 
C. 

J. Philip Boyd, Lumber and Lumber 
Products Div., W.P.B., Washington, 
Dp. &, 

W. B. Nettleton, Nettleton Lumber 
Co., Seattle. 

Nelson Rogers, Oregon State For- 
ester, Salem, Ore. 

Charles L. Wheeler, Exec. Vice 
Pres., Pope & Talbot, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Snellstrom 


Officers Elected: 


President — Dean Johnson, C. D. 
Johnson Lumber Co., Toledo, Ore. 

Vice President for Washington—C. 
H. Kreienbaum, Simpson Logging Co., 
Shelton, Wash. 

Vice President for Oregon—Geo. T. 
Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Dallas, Ore. 

Treasurer — Judd Greenman, Ore- 
gan-American Lumber Corp., Ver- 
nonia, Ore. 

Secretary - manager— Col. W. B. 
Greeley, Seattle. 

Trustees at Large—O. R. Miller, 
Portland; C. H. Ingham, Eugene; 
Corydon Wagner, Tacoma. 

Honorary Trustee—J. D. Tennant, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 
Wash. 

Trustees representing special indus- 
try groups: 

Small Mills Oregon—Guy Haynes, 
Carlton, Ore. 
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Small Mills 
Etheridge, Centralia, Wash. 

Western Red Cedar—E. C. Miller, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Independent Loggers—J. L. Bridge, 
Seattle. 

Treated Lumber—Clyde Osborn, St. 
Helens, Ore. 

Timber Fabricators—Ward Mayer, 
Portland. 

Sitka Spruce 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Meeting keynote: 

In the words of the announcement, 
this was “A wartime meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest’s most vital war 
industry.” Col. W. B. Greeley, secre- 
tary-manager of the association, ex- 
pressed the theme of the meeting as: 
“While we are finishing the war, how 
can we best plan to fit lumber into 
postwar reconstruction and employ- 
ment.” 

The program of the general meeting 
included two thrilling war pictures 
from the actual fighting fronts which 
emphasized the part that lumber is 
playing in the war effort. 

Routine business of the association 
and approval of actions of the trus- 
tees was quickly disposed of, follow- 
ing which topics directly relating to 
industry affairs were presented. At 
noon the members and guests were 
ushered into the ballroom, where 
luncheon was served. Here Judd 
Greenman, vice president and mana- 
ger Oregon-American Lumber Corp., 
and “pastmaster of ceremonies” for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster. 

Charles Snellstrom speaking of the 
Portland Home Planning Institute, 
called it the outstanding job of trade 
promotion in the history of the asso- 
ciation and said it was spreading from 
Portland out through the country. He 
said for more than two years Uncle 
Sam has taken nearly two-thirds of 
the lumber produced. The retailers 
have suffered and it behooves the 
manufacturers to do their best to 
help preserve the retailers. 

R. T. Titus described the details of 
the Portland Home Planning Institute, 
which was the pilot plan for organi- 
zations throughout the country. 

In the discussion of the Portland 
Home Planning Institute, John Snell- 
strom and Stuart Polson each pointed 
out the value of the “E” bond to this 
program of planning and saving for 
home building. They urged employers 
to make increased efforts to sell “E” 
bonds to their employees. 

C. J. Hogue opening the subject of 
“The Future of Timber Fabrication” 
said: “Wood is the most universally 
used material for construction and the 
first thing turned to in an emergency. 
The worst thing about the war emer- 
gency use of wood is that for the sake 


Mills — Fred Maw, 





Washington—F. P. 


of expediency the material is not 
properly taken care of. Lumber jg 
used without seasoning. Another cause 
of failure is poor design of struc. 
tures. He spoke of the Navy’s dirigj. 
ble docks, which we call “blimp han. 
gars,” as an example of what can be 
done with wood in structures of huge 
dimensions. 

J. C. Buchanan on the same subject 
described what this infant industry, 
timber fabrication, is. He said it is the 
application of the machine to the con. 
struction of structural members. Fab. 
rication is the last step in the use of 
the machine to transfer the tree into 
the finished product. Timber Fabrj- 
cation transposes raw material into 
completely engineered, manufactured, 
usable, and desirable finished product, 

Ward Mayer spoke of some of the 
problems of timber fabricating re. 
maining to be solved. He announced 
that progress has been made toward 
the formation of a national timber 
fabricators association which will 
adopt standards of manufacture, etc, 

Corydon Wagner, on the subject of 
“Industrial Forestry in Relation to 
National Conservation Policies,” with- 
out wishing to minimize the problems 
the industry faces, particularly in in- 
dividual cases, pointed with pride to 
the progress industry has made in the 
fields of forest conservation, forest 
protection and sustained yield opera- 
tions. 

J. Philip Boyd told of the great pro- 
duction challenge lumber manufactur- 
ers have in producing the more than 
34 billion board feet of lumber which 
will be needed to meet the war re- 
quirements of the nation in 1944. Lun- 
ber is the nation’s number one critical 
war material, he said. “It is impera- 
tive to remember that these estimates 
are the nation’s barest minimum 
needs,”’ Mr. Boyd told the lumbermen. 
“Every claimant agency has_ been 
called upon to sharpen its pencil. Each 
can use millions of feet more if you 
men can produce it. This is particu 
larly true of the civilian agencies, be- 
cause they will get only what is left 
over.” Mr. Boyd pointed out that al- 
though the figure of 34 billion board 
feet was not the largest wartime pro- 
duction figure, it presented the great- 
est challenge because it was no longer 
possible to fall back upon inventories. 
Any belief that the wartime task of 
the lumber industry was diminishing 
was scotched by Mr. Boyd. No other 
material can serve the thousand and 
one needs of troops on the offensive, 
said Mr. Boyd. He also told the lum- 
bermen that if war demand was cit 
off, it would take six months to build 
up retail yard inventories. 

At the luncheon meeting, W. B 
Nettleton introduced George Gerlit- 
ger, the new president of the National 
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Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and on behalf of the West Coast as- 
sociation presented him with a large 
hand-carved wooden plaque of the as- 
sociation seal. A similar plaque was 
presented to Retiring President Or- 
ville Miller of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

Orville Miller’s address on “The 
Lumber Industry in Postwar America” 
was an outstanding feature of the 
meeting. He warned lumbermen that 
“The war still needs wood and lots 
of it, and this industry is the one 
which will have to deliver it. Noth- 
ing must interfere with this indus- 
try’s war production. . . . This indus- 
try has done a better job the past four 
or five months than during the same 
period a year ago and its full re- 
sources must be directed to the final 
fulfillment of this job. . .. This indus- 
try will have reconversion and conver- 
sion problems second in seriousness to 
those of no other industry. Different, 
yes, but just as tough, such as labor 
relations, which will require a recon- 
version of ideas, and a mutual rela- 
tionship and mutual responsibility on 
the part of both labor and manage- 
ment. It is essential to have the de- 
termination of this path returned to 
proper negotiations between employer 
and employees—and not left in the 
hands of government agencies. 

“We have reconversion in our manu- 
facturing and logging operations... . 





We are going to face a difficult prob- 
lem when we again serve free cus- 
tomers in a competitive market. 

“We have reconversion in the dis- 
tribution of our products of wood.... 
Our retailers, wholesalers and other 
distributors have also been in this 
war. They are all a vital part of this 
industry and we must be prepared to 
get in and help them rebuild the home, 
farm, and other markets served by 
them. ... No industry will face 
greater opportunities than wood will 
find in its own line of home construc- 
tion—a line in which wood has estab- 
lished superiority. . . . Following those 
markets, it is inevitable that develop- 
ments of war will give us new prod- 
ucts.... No one is going to bring busi- 
ness to us on a silver platter. ... 

“How about our forests? Do we face 
conversion there? I have always felt 
that in most cases we were doing a 
better job of wood harvesting than we 
were given credit for... . There is a 
great conversion going on right today 
in our ideas regarding growing forests 
and continuity of production on forest 
lands. 

“The forest products industry of 
this area is bound to play a dominant 
part in the postwar economy of the 
Northwest. . . . Restoration of inven- 
tories, rehabilitation of battered equip- 
ment, restoration of forest lands, ex- 
tension of logging roads, timber stand 
improvement, added fire protection 


facilities — all will be construction 
work ideally suited to the ability and 
experience of boys returning from 
war. It will take courage to spend 
the money and to undertake a great 
deal of this work. ... I am sure this 
industry will be prepared to meet this 
responsibility—a real responsibility of 
individual private enterprise. 
Charles L. Wheeler, who in addi- 
tion to his lumber and steamship ac- 
tivities is this year’s president of 
Rotary International, gave an_ in- 
formal address on “Industrial Plan- 
ning for the Postwar Period.” 
Attendance at the meeting exceeded 
all expectations and was the largest 
for several years. Three pages of the 
attractive luncheon menus were re- 
produced from the January issue of 
“The Rotarian,” depicting postwar 
work pile plans at Villa Grove, Ill. 


Carolina Salesmen 


Carolina Lumber & Material Sales- 
men’s Association held a metting dur- 
ing January and elected E. W. Proctor, 
Columbia, S. C., president; George F. 
Brown, Charlotte, and Arthur Ram- 
seur, Greenville, S. C., as vice presi- 
dents, and George W. French, Char- 
lotte, secretary-treasurer. 

A crowded program of speakers fea- 
tured Don A. Campbell, deputy ad- 
ministrator, marketing branch, WPB, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Inserted Type, for Wood 
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FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. 
Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, 


Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 

Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
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Natural Reseeding of Timber 


Future Timber 
Supply Assured 


Progressive forest management 
policies assure Ozan’s customers 
long-time, continuous service on 


this famous Shortleaf Pine. 


OZAN 


Lumber Company 
Prescott, Ark. 


Sawing Wood Since 1891 
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Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
Ww 


Wire for quotations 


New England Producers Ponder 
Ways to Increase Production 


New England Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (manufacturers); annual 
meeting at Hotel Carpenter, Man- 
chester, N. H., Jan. 27. 

Officers elected: 

President—Arthur M. Batchelder, 
North Chelmsford, Mass. 

Vice president—Karl G. Upton, 


Hancock, N. H. 

Secretary-treasurer—Miss Doris L. 
Bennett, Manchester. 

Directors for two-year terms: Val- 
entins D. Mathes, Dover, retiring 
president; Louis C. Blanchard, East 
Princeton, Mass.; Harold Mathes, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt.; Arthur A. Davis, 
Claremont, N. H., and Lauren F. 
Clark, of Clarks Mills, Maine. 


At the business session in the morn- 
ing the operators discussed the mat- 
ter of stocks at the mills—both sold 
and unsold—and the outlook for in- 
creasing production to meet the press- 
ing requirements of the War Produc- 
tion Board for much more lumber— 
mostly boards—than the mills have 
been able to furnish due to depleted 
manpower for work in the woods and 
at the mill plants. This scarcity of 
of workers, high wage levels, and 
failure of OPA to set ceiling prices 
for the product that would cover in- 
flated costs, had forced many mills 
to shut down, causing a sharp drop in 
production. 

In efforts to overcome this situa- 
tion it was pointed out that a ruling 
by the War Department permitted the 
employment of prisoners of war in 
logging camps and sawmills. Harold 
F. Lane, wage supervisor of the War 
Labor Board, entered into a discus- 
sion to develop ways and means for 
bringing this type of workers into 
lumber production in the New Eng- 
land States. One operator declared 
that the proposed plan might prove of 
little value to the smaller producers 
who have been hardest hit in their 
efforts to keep plants in operation, for 
the Army officials had ruled that th- 
minimum group of war prisoners that 
could be assigned to a manufacturer 
would be 200. A member suggested 
that it might be permissible for a 
number of operators to combine and 
bring such a group to a centrally lo- 
cated camp to be drawn upon as 
needed. The War Department had 
agreed to supply Army details to serve 
as guards over these prisoners, and it 
might be difficult to supervise so many 


workers if divided into smaller 
groups. Other limitations were im- 
posed. These prisoners may not be 


used in extra hazardous work to 
which they have not been accustomed, 
such as handling high explosives, high 
climbing, stream driving of logs or 
other operations hazardous to life or 
health, nor may they operate power 
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machines unless expert in that type o 
work. As to pay standards, it wa 
pointed out that the Army regula. 
tions prescribed that “A company 
employing prisoners will pay the Wa 
Department for their services on the 
basis of a wage rate approved by the 
U. S. Employment Service, which js 
fixed at the current rate paid other 
men doing similar work. Insofar as 
possible, the compensation will be set 
on a piece-work basis. The prisoners 
in turn will be paid by the Army.” 
There followed an open discussion, 
led by Mr. Lane, during which the 
possibilities—pro and con—of bring. 
ing relief to the New England lumber 
operators was thoroughly canvassed, 
but ro decision involving war pris- 
oner employment was reached. 


Intercoastal Distributors Hold 
Annual Meeting 

The Intercoastal Lumber Dis. 
tributors Assn. held its 11th annual 
meeting in New York City, Jan. 24. 
It opened at 11:30 a. m. and ran 
through a luncheon program at one 
o’clock at which Harris Ellsworth, 
Congressman from the 4th district in 
Oregon was the speaker. 

The program preceding lunch was 
a business session and featured re 
ports of the officers and committees. 
As a result of the election of of- 
ficers R. J. Evans of Boston, chair- 
man during 1943, turned over the 
gavel to L. B. Anderson, the newly 
elected chief executive of the associa- 
tion. Other officers for 1944 are: T. 
Noel Butler, Wistar Underhill (Co. 
1st vice president; H. A. Bailey, Bailey 
& Delano Lbr. Co., 2nd vice president; 
O. N. Shepard, Shepard & Morse Lhbr. 
Co., treasurer; and Miss E. M. Bat- 
tenberg, secretary. 


Indiana and Michigan Retailers 

The Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation will open its forty-fourth an- 
nual conference at 11 a. m. at the 
Oliver Hotel in South Bend, Ind., on 
Tuesday, Feb. 22, with Miles W. 
Jones, formerly connected with H. L 
Isbell Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind., and 
now with the Priority Division of 
WPB, telling the 


tions. The noon luncheon will be fol 
lowed by an address on “The Farm 
Building Market Today and Tomot- 
row” by Don Ross, merchandising 
manager of “Successful Farming.” 

Motion pictures of the latest wat 
news will be shown and directors Wi 
be elected, after 
Walker, former editor 
Magazine, will conclude the program 
with an address on “Business Freedom 
—Our Responsibility.” 
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Alife may depend on) 238 
a PURITAN cord—\\ a 


$0, you get what 
they don’t need! .. . 


If you can’t get all the Puritan cord you 
want (and who but our armed forces 
can), remember this: Sash cord is an 
essential weapon of war. It has hun- 
dreds of uses. It has been the means 
of saving lives. 

Capacity production, day and night per- 
mits us to serve you. Complete Puritan 
services will be re-established in the 
post-peace period. ’Til then, let’s all do 
our best! 


PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, Inc. 
LOUISVILLE . KENTUCKY 


memes oe of sash cord, clothes line, and 
raided and twisted cotton cords. 










































Lumber & Supply Dealers Council 
for Alabama and Georgia: Annual 
meeting at Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 21, 1944. 


Officers Elected: 


President—Alton Daniel, 
Lumber Co., La Grange, Ga. 

First Vice-president—Charles W. 
Peek, Jr., Peek-Hightower Lumber & 
Supply Co., Cedartown, Ga. 

Second Vice-president—W. L. Long, 
Auburn Ice & Coal Co., Auburn, Ala. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. E. Flow- 
ers, College Park Supply Co., College 











Daniel 














Park, Ga. 

Counsellor—Joseph G. Rowell, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

National Director—J. J. O’Neill, 






O’Neill Mfg. Co., Rome, Ga. 
Directors—F. E. Adams, Milledge- 
ville Builders Supply Co., Milledge- 
ville, Ga.; W. R. Bedgood, Hartman- 
Bedgood Lumber Co., Athens, Ga.; C. 
H. Girardeau, Carolina Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Tom Hutchin- 
son, Newman Construction Co., La 
Grange, Ga.; Hubert W. Lang, Lang 
Planing Mill Co., Brunswick, Ga.; W. 
O. McNair, McNair Lumber & Sup- 
















Alabama---Georgia Dealers 
Discuss Distribution 


ply Co., Macon, Ga.; Louis Mulherin, 
Mulherin Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
J. E. Paterson, J. E. Paterson Lumber 
Co., Mobile, Ala.; W. R. Turner, Cor- 
dele Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Cor- 
dele, Ga.; J. H. Washington, Davis- 
Washington Co., Gainesville, Ga. 

Advisory Committee—Past Presi- 
dents: R. P. Campbell, Campbell Lum- 
ber Co., Covington, Ga.; J. R. Nun- 
nally, Nunnally Lumber Co., Monroe, 
Ga.; T. W. Robinson, East Side Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Pres. John B. Mills. The attendance 
was very good and included over 
three-fourths of the membership. 

Perhaps the item of greatest inter- 
est was the discussion of the South- 
ern pine “freeze” order, M-361, and 
the reported intention of the War 
Production Board to extend the appli- 
cation thereof to mills producing less 
than 10,000 feet. 

With the exception of three or four, 
those dealers in attendance purchase 
a considerable portion of their lum- 
ber rough-green from small mills in 
their respective neighborhoods and 
most of them have been doing so since 



















Whether homes change radically or 





not—hardware must operatesmoothly 
and quietly like the patented Ame- 
rock winged latch-bolt catch at 







right. Extra-long throw of sliding 





bolt moving parallel with door as- 






sures perfect operation regardless of 





ordinary swelling or shrinkage of 





door. Built for lifetime service. 





it requires no lubrication, yet oper- 





ates easily and quietly. 














PATENT No. 2,233,278 








Ask Your Jobber! When new home building 
resumes and new hardware is available, your 
Amerock jobber will offer you only dependable, 


fast-selling merchandise because 









Another Amerock “‘first’’! 










GENUINE 


he is interested in serving you 
for many years to come. 








PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN CABINET HARDWARE 
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the inception of the small mills. They 
know the problems involved and 
therefore were unanimously of the 
opinion that the proposed action of 
WPB would be a serious mistake be. 
cause it would curtail production ang 
increase “black market” operations, 
They believe such action to be up. 
warranted because by far the largest 
portion of the lumber thus produce 
is and has been since the beginning 
of the war effort distributed to per- 
sons who use it on highly rated, essen- 
tial projects in the vicinity of the re. 
tail lumber distribution yards, and 
that these projects must either have 
available to them adequate stock in 
the retail yards or establish their 
own stock piles which is not only un- 
economical but would greatly increase 
the demand. 

With admirable restraint some of 
the speakers questioned the wisdom of 
the bureaucratic attempts to bring 
about the distribution of such lumber 
through channels other than the proc- 
essing retail lumber distribution yards 
through which it has been channeled 
since in the inception of the small saw 
mills. There was evident a strong 
belief that some of the bureaus either 
have been misled regarding the prac- 
tices which have always prevailed in 
the production and distribution of the 
lumber produced by these small mills 
or perhaps they are more concerned 
about the price than they are about 
getting it produced and distributed 
for the war needs. 

Such impractical ideas have been 
cropping out of the bureaus since the 
government began its regulation in 
the NRA days and apparently they 
don’t want t» be convinced otherwise 
by the fact that during periods of 
free and unrestrained purchase and 
sale of lumber, certain types of users 
have always paid more for their lum- 
ber which they purchased from the 
retail lumber yards because even at 
the higher prices paid it was more 
economical because of the service re- 
quired and their dependence on the 
dealer for his knowledge of lumber. 
The discussion of these problems by 
such practical men with long years of 
experience in their field of activity 
was a revelation of the advantages of 
practical knowledge versus academic 
theory. ; 

President Mills appointed a special 
committee composed of Messrs. J. J. 
O’Neill, Chairman, C. H. Girardeau, 
Tom Hutchinson, W. O. McNair, and 
J. B. Sullivan, to review the discus- 
sions and express the conclusions in 
the form of a resolution. 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo 


The January session of Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 100 of Baltimore, Md., was 
held in the Merchants Club and 
brought out a good attendance. The 
committee provided an_ interesting 
program and the dinner proved to be 
quite elaborate. Vernon W. Malloy, 
president, occupied the chair. 
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gone CAN INSTALL 








All-Purpose 
WINDOW 
G MATERIAL 













That’s just one of the 
reasons for the big de- 
mand for this quality 
window material 
R-V-LITE is transparent, weather- 
proof and shatterproof. R-V-LITE 
storm windows cut fuel bills. 
R-V-LITE keeps heat in, cold out 
and admits sun’s vital ultra violet 
rays freely, thus promoting 
poultry health and greater egg 
yield. No wonder R-V-LITE is the 
nation’s favorite window material. 


i’S EASY TO SELL... 
R-V-LITE point-of-sale helps, 
backed by national publication 
and radio advertising, make it 
easy for you to build up a profit- 
able sales volume. 































ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of R-V-LITE 


3459 N. KIMBALL AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 
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SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 
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U.S ear. ~ OFPs : 


SAMSON SPOT. | 


SASH CORD | 


the most durable 
material for hanging 
windows 






* 
WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 


Samson Braided Cords Serve Best 
Now and Always | 









SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 







SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TESTING BY TORTURING il 


This picture shows prospective new wall sheathing 
materials of Western Pines being racked and tortured 
in a full-size wall testing machine. This Western Pine 
Research Laboratory test continues until failure 
occurs and determines what designs can withstand 
strains far in excess of normal service. 





In these wartime days, as in the days of peace, the 
Western Pine Association Research Laboratory is 
constantly experimenting to determine new values, 
new uses, and to improve manufacturing procedures 
for the Western Pines. 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Yeon Building, Portland (4) Oregon 


*Iidaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine 





*Sugar Pine 
Os sissies ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


67 



































Southern Forest Farmers Turn 


Eyes to Postwar Recovery 


The Southern Forestry Conference 
and third annual meeting of the For- 
est Farmers Association C-operative, 
held in Atlanta, Ga., at the Ansley 
Hotel on Jan. 19-20, has been praised 
as the most significant meeting in 
the history of southern forestry. Com- 
mendatory comments and a _ large 
number of letters received confirm this 
general opinion. The theme of the 
meeting was “United Southern For- 
estry Looks Ahead” and was closely 
related to the work of the postwar 
forestry planning committee and the 
research committee of the association. 

Directors elected are: B. Hampton 
Ellington, manager of Ellington-Fay 
Lumber Co., Fayetteville, N. C.; P. N. 
Howell, forester for Dantzler-Lumber 
Co. and International Paper Co., How- 
ison, Miss.; E. L. Kurth, president 
Angelina County Lumber Co. and 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, 
Tex.; A. V. Kennedy, big scale timber- 
land owner and manager of K & L 
Transportation Co., Waycross, Ga.; 
Harley Langdale, Sr., president of 
American Turpentine Farmers As- 


sociation Cooperative, Valdosta, Ga.; 
Charles Dixon, forest operator of 
naval stores and sawmill, Andalusia, 
Ala.; Colin P. Kelly, timber grower 
and naval stores operator, Madison, 
Fla.; V. G. Philips, timberland owner 
and naval stores operator, Newport, 
Fla.; Lamar Brantley, agent, Good 
Hope Plantation, Ridgeland, S. C. 

C. P. Kelly was re-elected by the 
directors to serve as executive di- 
rector in the absence of Mr. Oettmeier. 

Wayne G. Miller was re-elected sec- 
retary of the association. 

This two days conference was at- 
tended by more than 100 lumbermen. 
Wayne Miller, secretary of the Forest 
Farmers Association, declared that 
timber will be the most potent factor 
in helping the South to recover after 
the war. In this largest commercial- 
ly exploited forest area in the world, 
he explained, is already produced 40 
percent of the nation’s saw timber, 
50 percent of its poles and piling, 33 
percent of its railroad ties, half the 
pulpwood, and all of the naval stores 
of the United States. Chemistry has 





use. 








Wide-Awake Dealers Do Not Stand Still! 


Dealers all around you have found new fields of 
profit with Abesto Cold Process Roofing Materials. 


Abesto is an item which can be sold at a reason- 
able profit and still meet average market prices. 


Abesto will give your customer complete satistac- 
tion and thus bring you repeat business. 


Abesto is backed by a cooperative firm, years of 
eareful research, and years of successful actual 


If you are not selling Abesto send for our litera- 
ture and free specification sheets. 


Abesto Manufacturing Co., “'inaan” 











FLOORING Bee 


MAHOGANY 7 





up our reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 
mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 


SAS / 
GEE 


MAS MY YES 
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found many new uses for wood and 
pulp which can be brought out in a 
peacetime world. 


The group was warned by C. L. 
Forsling, chief of the Division of Re- 
search, U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., that the danger of overcut- 
ting is increasing and reforestation 
will soon be a major problem. He 
urged research in developing quality 
timber and in using what we have to 
the best advantage. 


Nelson M. Shipp, assistant commis- 
sioner of the State Division of Con- 
servation, stated that plans have been 
arranged to initiate a forestry pro- 
gram in each county of Georgia be- 
fore the end of this year. Already 
any landowner in the State may ob- 
tain fire-fighting equipment at cost, 
he said. 

Julian McGowin, W. T. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Chapman, Ala., presented 
“Questions for the Research Men” at 
the Wednesday morning session and 
presided at the afternoon session dur- 
ing a discussion on research. Mr. 
McGowin is chairman of the research 
committee of the Forest Farmers As- 
sociation Cooperative. 


Kiln Drying Course 


The annual short course in kiln dry- 
ing practice will be held at the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., March 29 to April 7 incl. 
“The sudden and greatly increased 
demands for lumber in the present 
national emergency have taxed saw- 
mills and woodworking plants in many 
cases beyond their capacity,” says 
Prof. H. L. Henderson, in charge of 
course, “and it is imperative that 
these great industries respond to this 
demand by speeding up production 
through the reduction of waste. If all 
kiln drying were done efficiently it 
would increase the output and lower 
cost of production to a large extent.” 


The course includes piling of lum- 
ber for kiln run, moisture tests, sam- 
ple board preparation, shrinkage and 
defects in drying, a talk on insects 
causing damage to lumber in storage, 
humidity, general chemistry of wood 
and wood oil, informal discussion of 
individual problems, circulation tests 
in kiln, methods of increasing fire 
resistance of wood, types of kilns, 
steam traps, strength properties of 
wood, drying of veneers and plywood, 
salt seasoning, kiln construction, 
walls, doors, ete., gluing and other 
related subjects in handling lumber. 


The course requires no previous 
training. Registation fee, $50. In- 
formation will be furnished on request 
regarding living costs in Syracuse, 
boarding places and hotels. The last 
registration day is March 28. Those 
who intend to take the course should 
enroll early as the class must be lim- 
ited. Address inquiries to Prof. H. L. 
Henderson, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 
*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


*Member of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 























| Faas Fr Winder 


NEW YORK 
1604 Graybar Bidg. 
Mohawk 4-9117 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 
1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 
Telephone Central 9182 


Shevlin Pine Sales Company 





SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 
SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA] 











SAN FRANCISCO 
1030 Monadnock Bidg. 
Exbrook 7041 
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Dealers all 


40 years. 


Breyer Bros, Wuitine ¢ Co. 


WISCONSIN 


WAUPUN 


YTLUKS 
rok at PURPOS ES 


over the country 
have found wood tanks the an- 
swer to shortages in many lines. 
Stock, storage, and whey tanks 
manufactured by Breyer Bros., 
Whiting & Co. have been leaders 
in the wood tank field for over 
Use of the best ma- 
terials and fine workmanship 
have earned them enviable rep- 
utation with dealers and users. 
Now is the time to stock wood 
tanks—you'll find it pays. 


For complete information and 
prices, write— 








industry. 




















Members Natl. 
Hdwd. Lbr. 
Assn., So. 
Hdwd. Produc- 
ers, tac., Se. 
Cypress Mfrs. 
Assn., So. Pine 


Assn., Natl. 
Lbr. Exporters 
Assn. 
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75 years of service 
to the sash and door 


Far less replacement will be needed in 
the next generation if the lumber used 
now is protected against the ravages of 


rot and termites with 


PAR-TOX 


Scores of manufacturers — thousands 
of dealers and builders—have found it 
the best investment possible in wood 


preservation. 


Specify 
“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next order. 






Hardwoods, Cypress 


TIDEWATER RED 











IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
































Modern manufacturing facil- 
ities—band mill, dry kilns, 
complete planing mill. We 
can grade-mark and trade- 
mark. 5 R. R. connections. 








GOVERNMENT SURPLUS USED 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


As agents for the U. S. Government we have 
purchased all woodworking equipment of the 
West Virginia Flooring Company (Williamson 
Plant) at Elkins, West Va. The mill is being disman- 
tled and shipped to South America. The follow- 
ing items are surplus and are offered for sale, for 
cash, and is, {. o. b. cars Elkins, subject to prior 
sale and withdrawal without notice: 

1—S. A. Woods No. 502 M, Serial No. 25596, full 
electric ballbearing hardwood flooring machine, 
with automatic feed table. heads, hollow backer, 
setting stand and standard fittings and controls; 
with 1 Set (2) S. A. Woods ‘“‘Rosewoods” full 
electric, ball-bearing. floorin end matchers, 
Serials No. 25317-G and No. 25317-T. with heads 
and saws for tongue and groove, with standard 
fittings and controls; and with 2 grading and end 
matcher belt conveyors with 2 HP, 1800 rpm mo- 
tor drives, direct connected to DeLaval sineed 
reducers ‘ 
1—Yates American No. 1, 24” double end tenoner, 
Serial No. 302391, with heads and cut-off saws. 
belted to 10 HP, 900 rpm head motor and 3 HP 
900 rpm feed motor, with controls......... $1,200 
1—Yates American No. 22 gang toi ie, ta06 
Serial No. 916942, direct coupled to 15 
rpm motor, with controls....... 
1—Hoosier No. 2, spur feed, self feed gang “a 
saw, 15 HP motor 
1—Yates American—size 12” square head, 4-side 
drop bed molder, direct coup - to 30 HP, 900 
rpm motor, with controls.................... $1,000 
—. No. 108, Serial No. 21770—size 10”, 
uare head, 4-side inside molder, with belts, 25 
, 1200 rpm motor, with controls........... 900 
1—Yates American (Clement) No. 110, size 54 x 6, 
vertical band resaw, Serial No. 107994, direct 
coupled to 50 HP, 600 rpm motor, with con- 
rs ae Rgls a trenata ai $2,000 
4—Holmes No. 102, foot treadle butting saws, 
each belted to 2 HP, 1800 rpm motors, including 
front and rear tables and controls, each... ‘s128 
1—Whitney No. 24, double surfacer, 30 x 7.4K 
heads, doden. hoods, direct coupled to 20 HP 
He 2 10 YP bottom, 3600 rpm motors, wih om 
1—Berlin 48” Royal Invincible, 3-drum roll feed 
“ae |. ere $750 
I—Steel water tank, 12,000 gal., 10’ diameter, 
20’9” long, 14” plate, riveted and welded... .$300 


Elkins Lumber 
Corporation, Agents, 


John L. Frazier, 
Superintendent, 


Box No. 231, Elkins. 295 Madison Avenue, 
West Va. New York 
Tel. Elkins 235 Tel. Caledonia 5-7757 








Lindsey 8-Wheel 
Tractor Wagons 


are ideal for tractor logging. They 
are used singly or in trains. 


Lindsey Wagon Co., Laurel, Miss. 


Sole Manufacturer 














LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 
TALLY SHEETS | with he pe on Lines 
Samples on Request 


Tally Cards poy + sony Hammer Stamps 
Crayon Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 
Rule Cases Rules er Aprons 
Pickaroons Gauges Load Binders 


Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Board Rules 
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Remanufacturing Charges 


Certain limitations were placed 
upon the charges that may be made 
for the remanufacture of Douglas fir 
and other West Coast lumber by 
amendments 1 and 2 to RMPR 215. A 
dealer who wishes to compute his re- 
manufacturing charges must (1) ap- 
ply to the OPA lumber branch in 
Washington (2) show that he is un- 
able to buy standard sizes of boards 
and dimension to fill his orders. (3) 
state total footage of softwood lum- 
ber delivered from yardstock in each 
of the preceding three months (4) de- 
scribe the remanufacturing facilities 
of his yard. Once this above applica- 
tion is filed the remanufacturing pro- 
visions of paragraph (d) of MPR 215 
may be adopted by the dealer. 

Certain limitations have been placed 
on this pricing as follows: (1) these 
remanufacturing charges apply only 
to Douglas fir and other West Coast 
lumber covered by RMPR 26 (2) the 
charges can be made only when the 
remanufacturing is done by the same 
distribution yard which sells the lum- 
ber (3) the charges can be added only 
to wholesale type of sales (where the 
distribution mark-up is $5 and 10 per- 
cent) (4) they are permitted only on 
a volume of lumber remanufactured in 
any one month which is not more than 
30 percent of the average monthly 
footage of softwood lumber delivered 
by the yard during the preceding 
three months. 


Douglas Fir & West Coast 
Lumber Ceiling Reissued 


A complete discussion of the reis- 
sued version of MPR 26 appears in 
the “Washington Calendar” on page 
29 of this issue. 


Western Alder, Maple, 
Ash Log Prices 


Details of this new log ceiling 
(amendment 32 to MPR 348) appear 
in “Management Guidepost,” page 15. 


Alter Transport Charges on 
Western Pine for Government 


Through amendment 12 to MPR 94 
Western pine mills are authorized to 
compute freight charges on Govern- 
ment bills of lading in the same man- 
ner as on commercial bills of lading, 
to obtain for the shipper the same 
freight rate advantage in either case. 


Retail Ceiling on 
Hardwood Cut 


Established by amendment 2 to 
MPR 467 for Distribution Yard Sales 
of Hardwood is the formula for es- 
tablishing the maximum price, f.o.b. 
yard or delivered within free delivery 
zone, per thousand feet of rough, air- 
dried lumber, grades 2A and 3A com- 


.. Current Government Regulation; 


mon, 2 and 3 common, 2 and 2B com. 
mon. The price shall be the sum of 
the following items evened out to the 
nearest thousand feet: (1) the basi 
yard price figured according to para. 
graph (c) of MPR 467, plus (2) , 
handling charge of $5 on all thick. 
nesses, plus (3) a mark-up of 10 per. 
cent on the sums of items one and two 
on sales of all quantities. 


Fence Lath Price Boost 


See “Management Guidepost” for 
details. Page 15. 


Southern Pine Price Changes 


OPA made a number of alterations 
in the Southern pine ceiling price 
structure which are designed to per. 
mit production of types of materia] 
needed in the war program. The 
over-all scope of the program will re. 
sult in a rise of less than one percent 
in the average price of all Southern 
pine lumber. Complete details are ip. 
cluded in “Washington Calendar,” see 
page 29. 





Pacific Northwest 
Log Supplies "Booming" 


Log supplies in the Pacific North. 
west were one-third greater on Jan. 
1, this year, than at the corresponding 
period a year ago, Dow Jones & 
Company statistics reveal. 

Puget Sound, Columbia River, and 
ports on the coast are reporting booms 
greater by 171,000,000 board feet than 
they did a year ago. 669 million board 
feet, as compared to 498 b. f. on Jan. 
1, 1948. 


Boyd Estimates 1944 
Lumber Needs 


More than 34 billion board feet of 
lumber will be needed to meet the 
war requirements of the nation in 
1944, J. Philip Boyd, director of WPB 
Lbr. & Lbr. Prod. division, informed 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 
at its annual meeting in Portland. 

Boyd made public the requirement 
estimates for the year for the first 
time at the Portland meeting. They 
included the minimum needs of the 
score of claimant agencies, among 
which production is divided, the exact 
figures being confidential. In general, 
the estimates were: shipping lumber 
(mostly lumber used in crating and 
packaging) 15% billion feet, almost 
half of all production; construction for 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion and Air Corps, 5% billion; rail- 
roads, utilities, mining and heavy i- 
dustries, 6% billion; farms, defense 
housing, all other essential civilian 
requirements, 7 billion. 

These were emphasized as mill- 
mum needs. 
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LANE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 


SAW MILLS. 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
ing assured. 


Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 
ears’ experience in building Saw 
BS ills and woodworking machinery. 


| LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT 








MILLER 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Band Sawn 
Hardwoods 


We are Operating Six Band-Mills 
Forty-eight Hours per Week for 
VicrTosn * 


SELMA 
ALABAMA 


JACKSON 
TENNESSEE 
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C.D. JOHNSON 


LUMBER CORPORATION 


lalxole MNYo] (Xo @ledTas) 
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Manufacturing Plant 


PORTLAND, OREGON ° TOLEDO, OREGON 





Home of ANACONDA 


Ponderosa Pine 


Busy on war work now, the big Anaconda plant 
will be back on full civilian lumber production 
as soon as government restrictions will permit 
—same reliable Anaconda quality as always, 
same prompt service. 


Member Western Pine Assn. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Lumber Department 


Bonner . . A . : Montana 
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- - SUB-HEAD TOPICS 





Permit Use of War Prisoners 
as Woods Labor 


Countermanding the orders which 
excluded prisoners of war entirely 
from eligibility for work in the woods 
is a War Department “Prisoner of 
War Circular No. 1” signed by no less 
a person than Chief of Staff George 
C. Marshall, setting up a group of 
conditions under which prisoner of 
war labor may be used in the pulp- 
wood, logging ‘and lumber industries. 

The text of the circular follows: 

1. Properly trained and supervised 
prisoners of war may be employed in 
the production of logs, pulpwood, 
chemical wood, fuelwood, and other 
forest products, and in the production 
of lumber and wood products in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this circu- 
lar. 

2. Prisoners of war who work in 
these industries must receive, both be- 
fore and during such employment, nec- 
essary training in the use of tools and 
equipment and in safety measures par- 
ticularly applicable to their work. The 
United States Forest Service has signi- 
fied its willingness to cooperate in such 
training. The camp commander will 
call on the appropriate regional fores- 
ter for advice and assistance in train- 
ing. A list of the regional offices, 
United States Forest Service, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, is contained in 
Paragraph 7. 

3. Each contract will provide that— 

a. The contractor will furnish ade- 
quate supervisory personnel. 

b. The contractor will furnish ade- 
quate working tools and will arrange 
for their maintenance. 

ce. Prisoners of war will not be used 
in the following types of work: 

(1) Handling or use of explosives, or 
work in the vicinity in which they are 
being set off. 

(2) High climbing, rigging, and aer- 
ial cable operations. 

(3) Swamp logging, stream driving, 
booming, or other occupations which 
present a hazard of. drowning, or of 
wetting of clothing dangerous to the 
health of prisoners. 

(4) Top felling, or felling from plat- 
forms more than 2 feet high. 

(5) Felling and bucking on 
sively steep slopes. 

(6) Power skidding and loading. 

(7) Broadeast slash burning. (Burn- 
ing of piled slash is permitted under 
proper supervision.) 


exces- 


(8) Power machine operations, in- 
cluding the feeding of saws, planes, 
and other machines in mills. 

4. <All prisoners will be excluded 
from the woods during periods of crit- 
ical fire hazard. 

5. The commanding general of the 
service command, with the approval of 





Lumber and Piling 
for 29 Years 





Producers and Shippers of 








LARGE AND LONG TIMBERS -- FIR PILING UP TO 120 FEET 





and Cargo 
Wholesale Only 














Plan to offer postwar builders in your community 
lumber that will have the fine, easy-working quali- 
ties and good manufacture all builders want — 
famous Craig Mountain Ponderosa. On war work 
now Craig Mountain will be back in ample supplies 
for all postwar customers. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 


Winchester, Idaho 














the War Department, may further limit 
the use of prisoners of war in these 
industries in areas where special con- 
ditions present hazards to the safety 
of prisoners or to the military security 
of the area. 

6. Camp commanders will select for 
work in these industries only those 
prisoners who are physically fit for 
such work, and who are qualified by 
civilian occupation and training, or by 
necessary training as directed in Para- 
graph 2. 

7. Regional Headquarters, United 
States Forest Service: 

Region 1—Northern region: Office, Feq- 
eral Building, Missoula, Mont. 
Region 2—Rocky Mountain region: Of- 
fice, Post Office Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Region 3—Southwestern region: Office, 

Post Office Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M., 
Region 4—Intermountain region: Office, 

Forest Service Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 
Region 5—California region: Office, 

Phelan Bldg., 760 Market Street, San 

Francisco, Calif. 

Region 6—North Pacific region: Office, 
Post Office Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Region 7—Eastern region: Office, Bank- 
ers Securities Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Region 8—Southern region: Office, 

Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Region 9—North Central region: Office, 

Madison Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





It had previously been held that 
employment of prisoners of war as 
woods labor was of a sufficiently haz- 
ardous nature as to offer grounds for 
a charge of violation of a provision 
of the Geneva Conference agreements 
on treatment of prisoners of war. The 
establishment of the conditions listed 
above however is felt to completely 
overcome this objection. 


Timber Tax Reform Passed 
by Congressional Committee 


The so-called “Bailey Amendment” 
relating to the “Gain or Loss from the 
Cutting of Tim- 
ber” which = as- 
sures a more 
equitable basis 
for the taxation 





Earl B. Tanner 


chairman 





of “timber gain” 
was accepted by 
the House and 
Senate Confer- 
ence Committee Jan. 27. The bill is an 
encouragement to private forestry, 
and it is said that it will stimulate 
war production (see page 55, Jan. 8 
issue of A. L.). 

Prime mover behind the legisla- 
tion is the Forest Industries Commit- 
tee on Timber Value and Taxation. 
It was organized at the suggestion 
of the Board of Directors of the 
NLMA and has been at work more 
than a year. Earl B. Tanner, timber 
valuation expert, and a principal fig- 
ure in the Blodgett timber interests 
for 15 years, acted as chairman. 

This forest tax reform measure is, 
of course, a part of the revenue bill 
which is still awaiting final adoption 
by both houses of Congress. 
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ANGELINA 


Proud of its war record, Angelina is getting ready for better 
than ever postwar service. Some months ago Angelina added 
another mill to its facilities. Reforesta- 
tion projects are being carried forward 
to insure long-time operation. The 
moment peace is in sight, Angelina will 
be back with its old-time “Sudden Serv- 
ice” on Pine and Hardwoods. 





CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 


jou HL SHOOK LUMBER ‘comFaxy, ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texas 


Retail and Industrial Sales KURTH LUMBER MFG. CO., Clarksville, Texas ANGELINA HARDWOOD CoO. 
a. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas Sales Office, Lufkin, T 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ll. NEWTON COUNTY LUMBER CO., Deweyville, Texas oe, 5 igi see 
Railroad and Car Material TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, La. 
—————— 
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Good Decoration Centers Around 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACES 
—with their 22 years of proven efficiency will 


. . again be manufactured after the war. 


METAL TRIMS trademarked PREPARE NOW 


—to tie-in with our continued National Advertis- 
e & wi E D G E ing by including them in your POSTWAR in- 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ventory and plans. 


Write for full information. 


The R& | METALS COMPANY SUPERIOR FIREPLACE CO. 


Columbus 16, Ohio 1046 S. Olive St., Los Angeles (15), Cal. 

















Old ways of logging have given place 
to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 

Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division of Polson Logging Co. HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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Don’t Wait for 
PLYWOOD and VENEER 


You Can Get Same 
Day Service from A Ls 7 & A 
We have the 
“Largest Warehouse Stocks Under One Roof" 


Write, Wire or Telephone for 


@ Our New Dec. 15 16-page warehouse stock and 
price list. 
® Our New Feb. 1 8-page Aetna Trading Post. 


Many new items—some odd sizes in Fir & Pine—also limited 
quantity of Hardwoods in standard sizes now being released 
without priority. 


Our Stocks Include... 


Over 2!/2 Million Feet of Veneers in a a 5 variety of Domes- 

tic and In orted Woods. Also Millions of Feet of Plywood in 

a wide selection of sizes and thicknesses in Fir, Pine, Gum, 

Walnut, Oak, Birch, Maple, Maho ar and many other hard- 

woods . . . waterproof and aircraft plywood . . . flush doors 
. inlaid wood pictures. 


Our Engineering Department... 
Will help you with your ply- 
wood and veneer problems. 
Do not hesitate to write us 
about your needs in ply- 
wood and veneer. 







1732 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Phone: ARMitage 7100 























ww 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


All “Cream of the 
West Virginia Appalachians” 


STEPPING & RISERS FLOORING--Red and TRIM & MOULDINGS Solid or Edge-Giued 
Oak & Birch White Oak, Maple, Chestnut, Ash, Birch, _ Dimension Maple, 
BEVEL SIDING Poplar Birch and Beech Poplar, Oak, Basswood Oak and Poplar 





KNIGHT SAW MILLS 


All Iron & Steel Construction 
DOGS, SET WORKS, EDGERS 
Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 















CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 
The. 


Lormarert 
SULCESSOL 70 
VALLE 

CUITUGaTeR 


VV 
Now Available sneer: 
WRITE US.7 


CHENEY METAL PRODUCTS CO., Trenton 5, New Jersey 














PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER PRODUCTs 






Yard Stocks, Long Joists, Long 
Dimension, Plank, Timbers, Ties, 
MIXED CARS. Dependable values, 
Your orders will receive prompt, 
careful attention. Write us about 
your needs. 


THE GRISWOLD ICS LUMBER Co. 


















FAILING BLOG. PORTLAND, ORE. 








Division 


Lumber 


Ties Poles Piling 





Treated and Untreated 


Portiand, Eugene, Seattle, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASH., ST. HELENS, ORE. 
Rail and Cargo Since 1853 














P. M. BARGER LUMBER CO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER—MOULDINGS AND SHINGLES 
Telephone 876—Statesville, N. C. 
Branch Office: 
P. O. Box 5998, Bethesda Station, Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Oliver 3450 


BARGER MILLWORK COMPANY, 


| 
WHOLESALE WINDOWS AND DOORS 
Telephone 733—Statesville, N. C. | 


American Car Door Roller 


EVERY YARD SHOULD HAVE ONE 
Best and cheapest helper for load- 
ing and unloading lumber. Often 


page Se ee & ene Lewes stl Can be furnished with wood or sit 


ment. Adjustable to fit openings 0. Teton” Lonel 

" gging Tools ai 
5 to 6 ft. wide; double extension Appliances best on the market. Writ 
roller for door 5 to 8 ft. wide. for catalog and information. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mid 
+ ARS ra 
Quality Woodwork 


Established 1866 


COLE MFG. CO. 


Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Pres. 
MEMPHIS, . TENN. 
Little Rock, Ark. Birmingham, Ala. 


Nashville, Tenn. New Orleans, La. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 
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- Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffale, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.;: 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville. Fla.: 


bam. Ala.; Kansas City. Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.: 


ouston, Tex.; Birming- 
eapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.: Seattle. Wash.: 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.: San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


That boomerang Pravda _ incident 
has been dumped back into the lap 
of the German propagandist where it 
originated. The result is quite the 
reverse of the hoped for collapse of 
the anti-Axis commitments of the 
United States, England and Russia to 
prosecute the war until a complete 
victory over the aggressors is 
achieved. With hitherto neutral or 
pro-Axis nations joining the Allies 
the war picture today finds Germany 
pitted against the world with the 
Allied armies poised for the final 
crash-through that cannot much long- 
er be delayed. The date for cessation 
of hostilities, though indefinite, is in 
the nature of things rapidly approach- 
ing. 

That the thinking of the lumber in- 
dustry is toward an early resumption 
of normal activities, particularly of 
distribution, has been disclosed at 
scores of state, regional and national 
gatherings of the industry during the 
past 60 days. On the other hand, 
expert lumbermen serving in various 
capacities on Washington bureaus, 
charged with the responsibility of se- 
curing adequate supplies of lumber 
and getting it to the fighting fronts 
as needed, have appeared at many of 
these lumber gatherings to lay em- 
phasis upon the point that with each 
successful forward movement of Al- 
lied armies there can be no failure 
on our part in following with needed 
supplies. Just what this means in 
terms of lumber supplies is reflected 
in a statement by a well-known lum- 
ber official of the War Production 
Board, that after the enemy had been 
driven from Naples, 2,000 carloads of 
lumber were required in making the 
destroyed docks available for handling 
supplies. “The more successes our 
armed forces have” said the speaker, 
“the more lumber it will take to 
progressively supply shelter and food 
at each advanced position taken by 
our fighting men, and we must not 
fail them.” 

It was stressed that while lumber 
production in maximum volume is an 
important factor, the backlog of mill 
and yard inventories, as a source of 
supply, is so depleted as to cause real 
concern among officials charged with 
the problems of efficient distribution in 
getting supplies to the fighting fronts 
as needed. There are sporadic in- 
Stances at production centers where 
slight increases in output are reported 






but by reason chiefly of manpower 
shortage, few mills are able to produce 
to capacity and in the aggregate the 
country’s production of lumber has 
dropped steadily over the past 12 
months. Some speakers at the an- 
nuals have apparently resorted to 
“wishful thinking” in developing sup- 
port for the claim for an early re- 
sumption of civilian construction ac- 
tivities. 

In lumber circles there is real con- 
cern as to the probable status of lum- 
ber values and the relation of supply 
to demand in the earlier months of 
the post-war period. When there is 
no further use for the $18,000,000,000 
worth of new war plants, and the 
scores of camps with accompanying 
housing at isolated spots are abandon- 
ed and razed in the process of liquid- 
ation, the supply of used lumber will 
be prodigious as it finds use in re- 
stocking the depleted retail yards in 
all corners of the country, and in 
meeting the earlier demand from the 
home builders. 

There is an apparent misconception 
of the extent of lumber yard closings 
and the probable effect upon post-war 
distribution. In the sections served 
by what is known as “line yards’ it 
is noted that many small yards have 
been closed though their communi- 
ties continue to be served by nearby 
branch yards. In this connection it is 
significant to note that in the line 
yard state of Texas nearly 100 yards 
are idle while in the industrial six 
states of New England 20 yards have 
ceased operations, Massachusetts lead- 
ing with seven, followed by Maine 
with six, and Connecticut with four, 
while in little industrial Rhode Island 
not a single yard has been listed as 
closed. A total of 65 yards in Cali- 
fornia have been temporarily closed, 
23 in Illinois, and 20 in New York 
State. It is known, however, that 
seores of so-called “bath-tub-lumber” 
yards in the Metropolitan New York 
area that started up in the last decade 
are now idle by reason of inability to 
secure supplies. Few yards of real 
importance to consumers in their nat- 
ural trade area have been closed, and 
then only for the duration. And there 
are fully 23,000 that will be ready 
for trade action as soon as the green 
light flashes a return to normalcy in 
the distribution of building material. 

There will be less difficulty in secur- 
ing supplies than in correctly evaluat- 
ing the swelling volume of civilian 


home building demand, and the proper 
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pricing of supplies as the true rela- 
tionshihp of supply to demand takes 
form. If the trade history of a quarter 
century ago is duplicated the trend of 
lumber values in the approaching 
post-war period will be definitely and 
strongly upward. 

The wholesale lumber price index 
(1926=100) was 144.0 for the week 
ended Jan. 22, 1944. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


The call for lumber by the Govern- 
ment continues to absorb all available 
supplies for use chiefly in crating and 
boxing war material at the industrial 
plants, while production of lumber at 
the New England mills drops steadily 
by reason of inability of the operators 
to secure better than skeleton crews 
for work in the woods and mills. At 
the manufacturers’ annual meeting held 
in Manchester, N. H. on Jan. 27 this 
problem was discussed in detail at a 
question and answer period led by a 
representative of the War Labor Board. 
He advocated the use of war prisoners 
to be supplied and controlled by the 
War Department. Rules and regula- 
tions to govern this service had been 
set up by the Army, and as a group of 
200 was the minimum, and few if any 
would be experienced woodsmen, though 
ealling for current wage levels, it was 
felt that little relief could be hoped 
for in the form of increased production. 

Local distributors have been stirred 
by the latest ruling of OPA in requir- 
ing that sellers of West Coast fir and 
hemlock, when shipping mixed cars of 
varying grades and prices, must bill 
the entire shipment at the ceiling price 
applying to the lowest grade which is 
$15 per thousand at the mill yard. In 
the absence of a permit by OPA fixing 
ceiling prices upon each item in the 
shipment, the purpose of the directive 
is similar to that in the recent order 
prohibiting the shipment of high grade 
Southern pine where the billing is ata 
lower grade. OPA officials insist that 
this latest order applying to fir and 
hemlock was invoked to combat re- 
ported ceiling violations. 

In the same order the classification 
of scaffold planking at a special ceiling 
price is limited to cuts that measure 9 
inches and wider to prevent inclusion 
of narrower sizes in that category. The 
order merely adds another “nuisance” 
detail to the shipping requirements of 
producers and distributors who adhere 
to the letter and spirit of all regulatory 
orders governing sales of forest 
product. 


West Coast Market 


No slackening of demand on the part 
of the Government so far has been 
apparent to TACOMA lumbermen, who 
report that initial business so far dur- 
ing 1944 is well up to the standard set 
during 1943. If the pace continues, and 
they declare there is little reason for 
believing there will be a letup, they 
anticipate that they will be able to 
devote but scant attention to private 
buyers during ensuing months. In spite 
of this situation, they report that pri- 
vate inquiries are numerous and that 
there is every indication that buying 
would be heavy were they in a position 
to care for such business. Local resi- 
dential building continues to maintain 
a fairly heavy volume. 

Dry boards continue to be the No. 1 
need of the government and another 
auction at PORTLAND is scheduled at 
which some 100 million feet of lumber 
is expected to be placed. Reports are 
that the C.P.A. is contacting mills in a 
position to furnish boards for the next 
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three months. British sources are re- 
sponsible for many board orders being 
accepted by Canadian mills. At the 
most recent Portland auction some six 
million feet of timbers was purchased. 
Domestic buyers will take any lumber 
available. Planks remain firm. There 
is much milling in transit of boards 
and timbers. 

Shingle demand is as strong as ever. 
Most sales are being made direct by 
the mills which are disinclined to ac- 
cept orders too far ahead. Cedar siding 
also has a big call, including some gov- 
ernment business. Due to the difficulty 
in obtaining big clear logs most siding 
is being made in % by 6 or 8 and under 
but demand snaps up all sizes. There 
is some export demand and shipment to 
South Africa from British Columbia. 
Inquiries also come from various parts 
of India but no steamer space is avail- 
able. 


North Central Market 

Weather favorable for outdoor work 
has increased demand for lumber for 
repair purposes and for the building 
of small farm structures, MINNEAP- 
OLIS sources report. In fact the whole 
winter up to the present time would 
have afforded farmers a chance to do 
some much needed building repairs dur- 
ing the off season for field work had 
peacetime conditions prevailed and the 
lumber been obtainable. However the 
potential demand has been far in ex- 
cess of the actual call for materials, 
buyers being aware that they can ob- 
tain little, if any, lumber other than 
very low grade boards and dimension 
material. Mills of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers association accepted or- 
ders for about 5,000,000 during the past 
two weeks and the unfilled order file 
hovers around the 14,500,000 mark. 


Southwest Market 

With the passing of each week the 
demand for lumber in the KANSAS 
CITY area rises. The government has 
released some lumber to the housing 
authorities for the construction of crit- 
ically needed homes in the war centers. 
A little is going to farmers, but, on the 
whole, the amount going to other than 
strictly military use is just a driblet 
in comparison with the existing de- 
mand. The situation is expected to be- 
come more aggravated in the coming 
months because production is not ex- 
peeted to increase while the demands 
will be greater than ever. Retail sales 
in the Southwest in December were 21 
per cent less than a year ago and 47 
per cent smaller than in November, the 
Federal Reserve bank reported. 

Lumber dealers in MEMPHIS are ex- 
pecting a surge of buying from new 
home construction, for war workers 
and others, that has been given Federal 
priorities, Work of converting old 
homes and large office buildings into 
apartments is increasing and will pro- 
vide an additional volume of business 
but for the greater part sales are light. 
Few retailers have branched into new 
lines of consequence although some are 
plugging new roofs and other side rev- 


enues, 


Softwoods 

The supply of Southern pine has sunk 
to a new low. The Government at its 
letting in BIRMINGHAM Jan. 25 was 
able to buy only about one million feet 
although open to buy 30,000,000 feet. 
Mills are faced by an increasing short- 
age of labor, by mounting stumpage 
costs and by bad weather. They say 
the ceiling prices must be increased if 
they are to pay their help more and 
pay prevailing rates for timber. 

Except at the few sawmills turning 
out pine in North Carolina and else- 
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where run with details of war prison- 
ers, production has not only undergone 
no increase as a result of the advances 
in wages authorized by the Government 
but has actually witnessed a continued 
decline. Cold weather with deep snow 
in North Carolina slowed up activities 
very much or brought them to a halt 
for a time, and the Government has not 
been able to obtain the quantity of lum- 
ber counted on by a considerable mar- 
gin. As a consequence there is no pro- 
duction obtainabte’ for private needs, 
and the assortments in yards are grow- 
ing steadily smialler, so that whole- 
salers and commission men, along with 
other distributors, are left in a bad 
position. In the opinion of prominent 
members of the trade, muwever, the 
pressure for lumber may be materially 
reduced in the next few months, as 
various war plants are closing down 
because of a large accumulation of ma- 
terials, Insuring a steady supply with- 
out further additions, while quite a 
number of the projects that have called 
for much lumber have reached a stage 
of completion when further deliveries 
may be curtailed or entirely stopped. 
The weather has contributed greatly 
to the falling off of production around 
SHREVEPORT the past two weeks. 
Cold rains, accompanied by consider- 
able-sleet and snow have hampered all 
of the mills. Some even have had to 
shut down, temporarily. All of the mills 
are taking everything on the require- 
ments submitted by the CPA that they 
can possibly handle as the needs for 


boxes and crates for overseas shippinge- 


has. reached a new peak. So about all 
the news we have had to consider has 
been one’ handicap after another. 

TACOMA mills report that they are 
maintaining fairly steady production 
schedules on most items. However sash 
and door plants and remanufacturing 
concerns are experiencing some diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient kiln dried 
lumber to supply all of their needs, 
one of the larger Tacoma door factories 
having to shut down entirely for one 
day this week because of the dearth of 
lumber. Mills. that own their own tim- 
ber report plenty of logs, but mills that 
buy logs on the open market are feel- 
ing the pinch and in many cases are 
having considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient logs to keep operat- 
ing. Generally speaking the situation 
is encouraging and mill men are not 
too unhappy at the prospect. 

Efforts still are channeled to make 
more lumber available for the military 
and civilian needs are generally going 
unfilled, inventory figures of mills and 
retailers in the KANSAS CITY area in- 
dicate. Stocks of retails in this area at 
the close of 1943 were reported by the 
Federal Reserve bank to be 2 per cent 
larger than a year ago and even with 
the previous month. The kind of lum- 
ber in stock, however, is not altogether 
the grades and sizes desired. Chief in- 
terest is for boxing and crating sup- 
plies and there seems to be an over- 
supply of heavy construction woods 
and timbers about. Weather conditions 
have been conducive to increased op- 
erations in the Southwest, but mills 
have been hampered by shortages of 
manpower and equipment. 

The northern white cedar situation is 
little changed from its all-time-low 
status of the last several months, 
MINNEAPOLIS sources advise. Short- 
age» of manpower, lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, and diversion of capable 
workmen to other industries, particu- 
larly pulpwood production, still com- 
bine to keep production down. Manu- 
facturers say there is little prospect of 
improvement in the immediate future. 
Even had men been available, swamps 
in some sections have not frozen suffi- 
ciently hard to permit efficient work. 

The one big headache now being suf- 
fered by millmen around NORFOLK, 
producing shortleaf or North Carolina 





pine and some other woods, is produc- 
tion. Millmen now trying to operate 
cannot make any money, or break even, 
if they do not produce a certain amount 
of lumber each month. In addition, 
there is the urgent demand from the 
government and its contractors for al] 
kinds of lumber, rough and dressed, 
The weather during the past two weeks 
im this- territory has-been a little bet- 
ter: but the weather for the month as 
a whole has been very bad, and this 
has. slowed up production even if the 
mills could run. The labor situation 
has not shown any improvement re- 
cently, and, in fact, appears to be grow- 
ing worse due to the fact that so many 
are being drafted into the Army and 
Navy. What labor that is left is very 
poor and incompetent, and some of this 
is taken away from the mills by goy- 
ernment operations offering more 
wages than the mills can afford to pay. 


Hardwoods 


One of the worst handicaps the hard- 
wood men have is the heterogeneous 
aspect of log prices. This has led to a 
lot of criticism by buyers of logs and 
timber around MEMPHIS. It is said 
that present price ceilings are stifling 
the lumber industry and should be sus- 
pended or adjusted. In a meeting there 
Jan. 27 it was asserted that price ceil- 
ings established by the Office of Price 
Adniinistration are far below the aver- 
ages the last two years, and it was 
pointed out that this is causing mills 
to shut down all over the South. 

In the MEMPHIS section the mills 
cut what timber is easiest to reach, 
switching back and forth from hard- 
woods to pine to suit the weather and 
other conditions, including labor, equip- 
ment, and parts for repairs, all of 
which constitute one bottleneck after 
another. At present the government is 
calling for large amounts of 4/4” for 
lend-lease requirements, but there is a 
continuous demand for thicker stock 
for truck bodies, ete. Truck replace- 
ments are now just as serious a prob- 
lem as labor itself. If the mills can’t 
keep the trucks going, it shuts off 
everything. Everyone is patriotically 
concerned about winning the war and 
so the mills are doing the best they 
can under present conditions. The out- 
look for filling the needs of manufac- 
turers of furniture this year is ex- 
tremely poor. War needs come first 
and so everyone is plugging along, 
from week to week, doing the best he 
can. 

There is not much discussion about 
prices—rather the log question is para- 
mount, for logs are the raw material 
from which the lumber must come and 
everyone is hoping that the OPA will 
find some means of making the neces- 
sary changes and thereby speed up and 
facilitate production. 

Hardwood manufacturers are suffer- 
ing from a dearth of logs—a deficiency 
so great that buyers who have toured 
Mississippi .and Louisiana say that 
more than half of the smaller mills 
have been forced to shut down and the 
larger ones are operating on a day-to- 
day basis. This is claimed to be attrib- 
utable directly to the low ceiling prices 
placed on logs and which, they com- 
plain, are from $5 to $25 a thousand 
less than the levels they have been 
paying the logging contractors for the 
last two years. Weather conditions 
have been ideal for getting trees cut 
and out of the woods but loggers are 
not interested at present price levels. 
Mills have an order backlog of six to 
eight weeks of current production and 
are little interested in new business. 

Hardwood flooring manufacturers are 
having difficulty finding lumber to con- 
vert into flooring. All- have a large 
volume of orders on hand with prices 
at ceiling levels. Production is around 
25 per cent of normal. 
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New Plier 254 


A new tool for wrap-around stap- 
ling is offered by Bostitch. It is a 
magazine-fed stapling plier which 
wraps the staple around the work in 
much the same manner as the con- 
ventional hog-ring plier but works 
more rapidly. It weighs less than two 





pounds, can be operated with one hand, 
and applies 60 to 70 rings with one 
loading. Ring diameter, %4 inch; ring 
overlap, %4 inch; wire size, No. 16. 

Developed for war work, this Bo- 
stitch Pliers is now available in lim- 
ited numbers to civilian industries en- 
gaged in important production. 


Business Boom and 

Depression Chart 251 
The 1944 edition of this interesting 

chart has recently been released by 

The Upson Company. It covers the 

years from 1775 to 1943. inclusive. 

Several thousand copies have already 


BA 0 DUCTS 


LITERATURE 


been mailed by The Upson Company 
to lumber dealers but if you have not 
received one, copies are still available. 


New Hand Tacker 252 
A study, rapid tacker known as the 
Burgess Model “A” is manufactured 
by Burgess Fastening Equipment Div- 
ision. It fits the hand like a pistol and 
drives staples as fast as the operator’s 
hand can open and close its grip. 

The staples are made from cold 
rolled steel and can be easily driven 
into all types of wood. They come in 
three different leg lengths—0-%” 
1-76 ae and 214”, 

Deliveries are based upon prefer- 
ence rating. Approximately one week 
is required on an AA-1 rating. 


Commercial Standard 
CS$112-43 


Copies of this pamphlet, covering 
Homogeneous Fibre Wallboard, may 
be obtained at 5 cents each by writ- 
ing to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


New Catalog 253 


A new 16-page catalog on all Gen- 
eral Electric fluorescent accessories, 
with full data on the new G-E Watch 
Dog starters, is available upon re- 
quest. The booklet points out that 
proper functioning of a fluorescent 
lamp depends largely on the lamp- 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 
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Nationally A Advartinus 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


CLOSET LINING 


LUMBER 


Packaged 
and Sealed 
GUARANTEED 
90% Red Heart or Better 





PRODUCT OF 


Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 






LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 





Announcing 
25th Annual Short Course 


DRY KILN 
PRACTICE 
at the 


New York State 
College .of Forestry 


Syracuse, New York 
March 29 to April 7 ‘33; 


Write for Circular to 
Prof. Hiram L. Henderson 














Direct Imperters of 


BALSA WOOD 


Balsa Substitutes 


Available Without Restrictions 
F.C. LUTHI & CO., ,,212 Balter Bia 




















Know-- Arch’ts Eng’rs Sell 
e+ PRESSURE PROCESS «+ 
FIRE PROOF 
wo names ~, 12 U. S. PLANTS © * 
PROTEXOL CORP. Get Circular” ‘Gensione 


WANTED: Sftés SALESHEN AND 
lta 
FIREPRO 
Wood hasber & Timber 
103 Hartman Square, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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HANDLING IN YOUR YARD 





Save space—time—costs—release men 
for productive work—handle lumber with 
conveyors. 

Write for special bulletin AL-300 de- 
scribing Standard 
Conveyors designed 
to speed and cut the 
cost of handling in 
lumber and building 
supply yards. 


. STANDARD 
| CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: 
No. St. Paul, Minn. 





















Those who know 
“Diamond Hard” 

Maple and Birch flooring 
prefer it above all others. 
We invite you to get ac- 
quainted with this quality 
flooring. 


hall 


O THE LUMBER 


BUYING TRADE 
Founded in 1893, our Company is 
proud of its long record of service 
to middle western lumber buyers. 
Ferguson’s past record of satisfac- 
tion is your assurance of future 
satisfaction. 


W.T. FERGUSON LUMBER Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


MACHINERY 


CORINTH "co. 


: CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 
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holder, the starter and the ballast. 
Four pages of the catalog are de- 
voted to the operation of the Watch 
Dog starter. The precision starting of 
lamps by Watch Dogs and their abil- 
ity to end the blinking of a “dead” 
lamp are explained. 


Patman Committee Hearings 


The Fourth Interim Report from 
the Committee on Small Business— 
Union Calendar No. 342, House Re- 
port No. 987—has recently been pub- 
lished and may be obtained from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Entitled “Current 
Lumber Industry Problems,” the pam- 
phlet is divided into two parts—The 
National Lumber Situation as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, and The Problems of 
the Southern Pine Industry as of 
January 1, 1944. 


Roof Structures 255 


Two illustrated booklets on roof 
structures of Douglas Fir have just 
been published by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association — “Timber 
Connectored Roof Structures,” and 
“Glued Laminated Roof Structures.” 


Moulding Catalogue No. 6 


The British Columbia catalog of 
standard mouldings is now available 
and may be obtained from the British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Mfrs. 
Assn., 818 Metropolitan Bldg., Van- 
couver, B. C. One to five copiees are 
sold at 35 cents each, with lower rates 
for larger quantities. 


Roofing Booklet 256 


“Asphalt Roofing on the Farm” is 
a new booklet, published by the As- 
phalt Roofing Industry. It explains the 
types of asphalt roofing; tells how, 
when, and why to re-roof; how to 
make roofs last longer; and how to 
estimate the amount of roofing mate- 
rial necessary. It also suggests ways 
to use asphalt roofing to make old 
buildings practical for storing in- 
creased crops; and how to make build- 
ings weather-proof and fire-resistant. 


Termination of 
Government Contracts 257 


The details of working out a speedy 
settlement of terminated Government 
contracts, such as assembling of costs 
and claims, segregation of inventories, 
etc., are given in a 28-page booklet, 
“Effective Control of Terminated Gov- 
ernment Contracts,” published by 
Remington Rand, Inc., in cooperation 
with Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., who 
has recently met the problem success- 
fully. 


Lumber Company Publishes Book 


A handsome bound volume of more 
than 120 pages has recently been pub- 
lished by the Georgia Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Augusta, Ga, to provide an 
insight into the working organization 
and character of that company. All 
phases of the business are pictured 
and described. 

Those who call upon the Georgia 
Hardwood Lumber Co. are always 
tremendously impressed by their beau- 
titfully paneled suite of executive of- 
fices. Many of these offices are pic- 
tured in the new book. A photo of 


Wied 





The cover of "Wedge, Sr." is unique. It 
is of wood broken into fibers, then treated 
and spun into thread-like units and ulti- 
mately woven into "wood" cloth. 


each of the company executives ap- 
pears, as do those of many on the 
working staff. The six big Georgia 
Hardwood plants are shown in air- 
plane views, various scenes around 
these plants are published, and the 
key men in charge of them are photo- 
graphed informally. 

The pictoral exposition also takes 
the reader into the forest, shows some 
of the growing timber and the steps 
towards permanent forest supply that 
are being taken by the company. Also 
discussed is the company’s export 
business and a number of its foreign 
representatives are pictured, along 
with scenes at docks where Georgia 
Hardwood lumber is preparing to go 
abroad. Testimonials, a review of the 
company’s inception and early growth, 
a survey of some of its recent adver- 
tising, and some views around the 
city of Augusta round out the scope 
of the book. An especially interest- 
ing page at the very end gives some- 
thing of a description of the com- 
pany’s policy of earmarking funds 
every year to further the education 
of some worthy young men who are 
pointing toward careers in the lumber 
business. The fund provides financial 
assistance while the student is re- 
ceiving an education and while he is 
gaining his first practical experience 
in the industry. 

For a name for its book the com- 
pany drew upon the title given to its 
regularly issued house-organ, “The 
Wedge.” The book title is “Wedge, 
Sr.” 
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- - « PEOPLE & PLACES 





Jack Cosper, former manager of the 
Vallejo Lumber Co., Vallejo, Calif., 
has been advanced to the rank of ma- 
jor, and is now stationed in England. 
At the outbreak of the war, Major 
Cosper was a captain in the U. S. 
Army Reserve. 


Howard W. Dinkel, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Empire State Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been granted a leave of 
absence from the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., to accept an appointment as 
industrial specialist representing the 
Appalachian region in the Lumber 
and Lumber Products Division of the 
WPB in Washington, D. C. 


Mall Tool Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
added the white star to its Army- 
Navy “E” flag, as a symbol of 
increased effort and greater achieve- 
ment of the employees of the com- 
pany during the six months following 
the “E” flag award. 


Gonigam-Bass-Hill Co., Walnut, IIL, 
office building was gutted by fire on 
Dec. 28. Damage to building and 
equipment is estimated at $35,000. 
Temporary offices have been opened. 


William R. Northlich has been 
transferred from the Washington, D. 
C., office of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. to the company’s general offices 
in Toledo, Ohio, as assistant to the 
general sales manager. Mr. North- 
lich’s former business affiliations in- 
clude U. S. Gypsum Co., Celotex Corp., 
Weyerhaeuser companies, and the 
Buchen Co., Chicago advertising 
agency. He joined Owens-Corning in 
January, 1942, and is succeeded in 
Washington by A. E. Kincaid, Jr., 
who formerly headed the company’s 
shipbuilding division. 

Irene Adele Bruce, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin L. Bruce, Jr., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was married to Lt. Wil- 
liam Wright Mitchell, Jr., of Mem- 
phis, on Jan. 11, in one of the largest 
church weddings in years in Memphis. 
The bride’s father is vice-president of 
EK. L. Bruce Co. The bridegroom, now 
echelon commander and instructor at 
the Army Air Forces Navigation 
School at San Marcos, Tex., in civilian 
life is an attorney in Memphis. 


Joe Thompson, president of the 
Thompson-Katz Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been named treasurer 
of the Tennessee Club, an exclusive 
social organization in that city. 

Caruthersville Lumber Co., Caruth- 
ersville, Mo., has been sold by its pro- 
prietor, E. G. Roland, to Messrs. B. O. 
Bennett and J. W. Carmean, who will 
continue the business with no change 
in policy. 

The planing mill of Daniel R. Erd- 
man in Sunbury, Pa., with its ma- 
chinery, finished material, and a quan- 
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tity of lumber, was destroyed by fire 
on Dec. 16 with loss of more than 
$15,000. 

St. Clair Wrecking & Lumber Co., 
16530 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland, 
Ohio suffered an estimated $50,000 
loss by fire on Jan. 14. 

William A. Laatsch, 68, employee 
of Hilty-Forster Lumber Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has retired after more than 
52 years of continuous service with 
the firm. Otto A. Boheim, president 
of the lumber company, presented Mr. 
Laatsch with war bonds and a watch 
at a dinner given by company officials 
and employees, marking his retire- 
ment. 

First Lt. W. Paul Duncan, formerly 
of the Duncan Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., and Miss Ann Benseth also of 
Seattle, were married in New York on 
Jan. 2. Mr. and Mrs. Duncan will 
make their home at Lebanon, Pa., 


,near the Indiantown Gap Military 


Reservation; Lt. Duncan has recently 
been appointed control officer of the 
reservation. The groom’s sister, Miss 
Elizabeth Duncan, flew from Moultrie, 
Ga., where she is a member of the 
WAC, to New York for the wedding. 


Mrs. John C. Horn, president and 
secretary of the Washington Lumber 
& Coal Co., East Chicago, Ind., has 
announced the appointment of Albert 
J. Glueckert as manager and treasurer 
of the company. 


Mahon Lumber Yard at Mount 
Carmel, Ill., has been sold to the E. C. 
Robinson Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, Mo. Eldon Lee will 
be the manager of the yard. Charles 
Mahon expects soon to enter the U.S. 
armed service. 


L. W. Ryder has taken over man- 
agement of the Ripon Lumber Co., 
Ripon, Wis., in which he has acquired 
controlling interest. 


Hall Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mich., 
will in future be the Ross & Hall Lum- 
ber Co. Wilbur C. Hall has purchased 
the interest of his father, W. H. Hall, 
to enter a partnership with Glenn A. 
Ross who has been a partner in the 
firm since 1937. Wilbur C. Hall is dis- 
posing of his Beaverton (Mich.) inter- 
ests, in which both he and his father 
were interested, and will devote all 
his attention to the St. Louis partner- 
ship. 

Millwork Supply Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
manufacturers and distributors of 
sash, doors, frames, lumber, and 
moldings, became known as Marquart 
Millwork Co., effective Jan. 1. There 
is no change in ownership, officers, or 
personnel. Earl Marquart is president 
and Tom Marquart is secretary. 


Paul D. Gardner of James W. 
Sewall, consulting forester of Old 
Town, Maine, and Port Arthur, Ont., 
has been at Port Arthur and is now 
taking charge of an extensive timber 
and pulpwood cruise in the Thunder 
Bay District of Ontario. 

William B. Landram, son of A. H. 
Landram, Tacoma, Wash., sales man- 
ager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., has completed flight 
training at the United States Army 
Air Forces Pilot School at Luke Field, 
Ariz., and has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Army Air 
Corps Reserve. 


New Company Succeeds 
Old One 


The business of the Morsches-Now- 
els Lumber Co., manufacturers of 
band and circular sawed hardwood 
lumber at Columbia City, Ind., has 
been disposed of by F. F. Morsches, J. 





Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills was awarded the coveted Army-Navy "E" flag for outstanding 
achievement in production of war lumber at impressive ceremonies in the big shed at plant 
"“W," Raymond, Wash., on Jan. I1. From left to right are J. B. Russell, president of the 


local |. W. A. Union, 
who made the ac- 
ceptance speech for 
the employees; Col. 
Walter J. DeLong; 
Lt. Col. James F. 
Wild, who made the 
official presentation; 
Comdr. Theodore B. 
Bruener,, who made 
the "E" pin presen- 
tation; Comdr. Ches- 
ter J. Chastek, and 
W. H. Turner, gen- 
eral manager of Wil- 
lapa Harbor Lumber 
Mills, who accepted 
the flag on behalf of 
the company. 
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H. Morsches and A. S. Nowels, who are 
retiring from the lumber business, to 
a new company which will be oper- 
ated as a partnership under the name 
of Columbia City Hardwood Lumber 
Co., by three junior members of the 
old company. G. Walter Langohr will 
be president and manager; Jack Pea- 
body will become vice president and 
secretary, and Raymond F. Langohr 
will serve as treasurer and assistant 
manager. 

The new owners have been with the 
old company for a number of years 
and are thoroughly familiar with the 
hardwood lumber business in all its 
phases. The policies and general oper- 
ating methods of the old company will 
be followed as closely as possible, the 
only change being in name and own- 
ership. 


Brothers Win Air Honors 


Second Lieut. Peter Dempsey, son 
of Neal Dempsey, prominent retired 
Tacoma (Wash.) lumberman, and Mrs. 
Dempsey, has been awarded the 
United States Army Air Force Air 
Medal for completing ten or more 
operational sorties against the Luft- 
waffe, according to announcement on 
Jan. 5 by “a U. S. A. A. F. fighter 
station, 8th fighter command, some- 
where in England.” The announce- 
ment adds that Lieut. Dempsey took 
part in the Wilhelmshaven, Muenster, 


and Bremen raids, among others, the 
“longest attacks launched from Eng- 
lish airfields.” He was commissioned 
last April at Williams Field, Chan- 
dler, Ariz. 

His brother, First Lieut. Timothy 
W. Dempsey, a pursuit pilot with the 
American air forces in the South Pa- 
cific, was awarded an oak leaf cluster 





Lt. Peter Dempsey Lt. Timothy Dempsey 


in lieu of an additional award of the 
air medal by Lt. Gen. George C. 
Kenney, Allied Air Force commander 
in the Southwest Pacific last Fall. 
The accompanying citation said the 
award was made “for meritorious 
achievement while participating in 25 
operational flight missions in the 





Southwest Pacific area during which 
hostile contact was probable and ex- 
pected.” He was commissioned as a 
second lieutenant in the air forces in 
June of 1942. 


Company Elects Officers 


The board of directors of the 
O’Brien Varnish Co., South Bend, Ind., 
at the annual 
meeting held Jan. 
4, elected Floyd 
M. Reece to suc- 
ceed the late 
George L. O’Brien 
as president of 
t h e company. 
Jerome J. Crow- 
ley was elected 
chairman of the 
board; O. A. Ful- 
kerson was 
chosen secretary; 
Jerome J. Crow- 
ley, Jr., will be 
vice president and treasurer; and 
other vice presidents are Eugene L. 
O’Brien, C. J. Morris, John M. Mc- 
Carthy, and Noel J. Roe. 

The board also resolved that a me- 
morial of the great leadership given 
the company by the late George L. 
O’Brien be written and placed in the 
permanent records of the company. 

Mr. Reece, formerly vice president 
in charge of production, started work- 





Floyd M. Reece 
Elected president 
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War Work at 
Pacific National 





clear Douglas Fir log is on its way to 
be transformed in the Pacific National mill into 
pontoon lumber for the Army or ship decking for 
Pacific National 
assures all former customers prewar quality and 
service on their needs as soon as the Victory is won. 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 
Tacoma, Washington 








WIRE 
CLOTH 


Heavy Wire Cloth 
For All Purposes 


Steel, Brass, Copper, etc. 


Also Window Guards, 
Screw Door Guards 
and Other Heavy 

Woven Wire Products 


Kentucky Metal Products Co. 
Louisville 4 Ky. 
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WOMAN-POWER at WAR 


(SECOND OF A SERIES) 


Saw-Filing? Certainly! 
Mrs. Dovie Caldwell, per- 
haps the only woman 
saw-filer in the Southern 
sawmills, swages a 14-inch 
hand saw like a veteran! 
Like more than a hundred 
others who comprise the 
woman-power at Dierks’ 
four plants—shealsoserves 
.-helps get the tools of at- 
tack to our fighting men, 
safely and on time. 


LUMBER AND COAL COMPANY 
Dierks Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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ing for The O’Brien Varnish Co. in 
1903, and has been largely respon-' 
sible for many of the company’s best 
known technical achievements. 


Things Happen Fast 


The week of Jan. 9 was one of sur- 
prises in the Worth home at McMinn- 
ville, Ore. On that date Elmer Rol- 
land Worth, Jr., instructor in flying 
with the 51st Flight Training Detach- 
ment, U. S. Army, at the University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, arrived in 
McMinnville on a surprise visit to his 
parents. The following day was his 
birthday anniversary, but before ar- 
rangements could be made to cele- 
brate that, he announced that he 
would be married two days later, Jan. 
12. The bride, Miss Patsey Apperson 
of McMinnville, is a school days 
sweetheart and a student at Linfield 
College, McMinnville. Immediately 
following the ceremony the bride and 
groom left for Tuscaloosa and Mrs. 
Worth will transfer to the University 
of Alabama to finish her course. Be- 
fore entering the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, Flight Officer Worth was as- 
sociated with his father in the Engle 
& Worth Lumber Co., of which the 
elder Worth is manager. 


Appointed Merchandising 
Manager 


E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
has announced the appointment of E. 
L. Fellman, who 
has been manager 
of the Terminix 
Division for the 
past several 
years, as mer- 
chandising man- 
ager. This new 
position has been 
created in recog- 
nition of the im- 
portant part 
merchandising 
and sales promo- 
tion will play in 
the future in con- 
nection with 
Bruce _ products, 
particularly Streamline Flooring and 
Bruce Floor Finishes and Waxes. 

According to Mr. Fellman, plans are 
now under way for the aggressive 
promotion of Bruce Products which 
are still available for general dis- 
tribution, including Bruce Floor Fin- 
ishes and Waxes, and Terminix. A 
merchandising program is also ready 
to be announced which will make it 
possible for lumber dealers to realize 
greater profits from hardwood flooring 
when restrictions on its sales are 
lifted. 





E. L. Fellman 


Court Confirms Judgment 

P. L. Lyford, forest engineer of 
Vancouver, B. C., won a judgment in 
the Court of Appeal in Victoria, which 
confirmed the award of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court last sum- 
mer. Mr. Lyford sued the Cargill Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., for agents fees for 


the sale of timber licenses on Van- 
couver Island. His award was for 
$20,000, being 5 per cent of the $400,- 
000 initial payment and 5 per cent 
on future payments on the timber. Mr. 
Lyford has been engaged in handling 
timber sales, cruising, and timberland 
management in British Columbia for 
many years. The above case involved 
the sale of timber to a subsidiary of 
the Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 


. . Obituaries 


THOMAS HARRIS ADAMS, 39, 
mill operator in Havana, Fla., 
there Jan. 11. 


BERNARD K. BARBER, 43, proprie- 
tor of the Millington Lumber Co., Mill- 
ington, Mich., was killed in an automo- 
bile accident near his home town on 
Jan. 11. Mr. Barber was active in civic 
and fraternal affairs. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter and a son, his 
mother, four brothers, and two sisters. 

GEORGE ANDREW BERGSTROM, 64, 
president of the C. B. Lumber & Shingle 
Co. and a past president of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, died suddenly at 
his home in Everett, Wash., on Jan. 22. 
He was widely known in shingle circles 
for his activity with the NRA and was 
universally respected as a leader in his 
calling. Mr. Bergstrom went to Everett 
in 1905 and started the Pacific Timber 
Co. In 1914 he built the C. B. Lumber 


saw- 
died 


& Shingle Mill. He was about to make 
a trip to Mexico City when death inter- 
vened. Mr. Bergstrom’s health had been 
poor since his tremendous activity dur- 
ing the NRA period. His widow, two 
daughters, two brothers, and two sis- 
ters survive him. 





JOHN CLARK BINFORD, 51, for 
more than 25 years a wholesale lumber 
dealer in Indianapolis, died Jan. 19 at 


his home in Greenfield, Ind., after an 
illness of several weeks. He was a 


member of several fraternal organiza- 
tions and served as a lieutenant in 
World War I. Surviving are his widow, 
a son, a sister, and three brothers, one 
of whom, Frank L. Binford, is presi- 
dent of the Burnet-Binford Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





EDWARD P. BORCHERDING, 69, 
president of the Westwood Lumber & 
Veneer Co., and a Chicago lumber 
wholesaler for the last twenty years, 
died suddenly of a heart ailment Jan. 
24 at his home in Chicago. He was 
well known in the lumber and plywood 
industry in the midwest and on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. Borcherding is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, three sons, 
two of whom are associated with him 
in the Westwood company—Oliver D. 
in Chicago and Edward W. in California 
a sister, and a brother, Oliver, who is 
a retired lumberman. 





HARRY CAPLAN, 55, president of the 
Big Four. Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
died at his home in Cleveland Heights 
on Jan. 11. He is survived by his widow, 
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TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 


HERBERT MOSS, 
General Sales Manager 


On War Needs 


The big Tremont mills are 
now producing as fully as 
possible to help Uncle Sam. 
As soon as war needs will 
permit we'll be back with the 
same reliable quality, same 
prompt service, to all custom- 
ers as before the war. 


Rochelle, La. 
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W.T.SMITH LUMBER CO. 
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Ne PY, E. Webster Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS vacreny 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 32 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 



















LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 































DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 

Fort Smith, Ark. Texarkana. U. S. A. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Memphis, Tenn. 
Kansas XK °. eenensons. Tenn. 
[oplin. Mo. New Orleans, La. 
hreveport, La. Birmingham, Ala. 


Houston, Texas 


Cc. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 















HOUSTON BLOW PIPE 
AND SHEET METAL WORKS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
37 Years’ Experience 


Engineering Service and Estimates Without 
Obligation -- Send Us Your Inquiry 
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three sons, a grandson, and _ three 
brothers. 


ROBERT B. CHAPMAN, 88, one of 
the pioneer lumbermen of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and treasurer of the Chapman 
Lumber Co., died at his home there re- 
cently. He was a member of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and was president of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association of the 
State of New York, predecessor of the 
Northeastern association, in 1921-1922. 
He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 


JACK COLEMAN, 85, retired lumber- 
man of Victor, W. Va., died at his home 
there on Jan. 8. He is survived by a 
sister and a brother, N. C. Coleman of 
Victor. 


DANIEL P. CORBETT, 86, who had 
been in the lumber business in Akron, 
N. Y., for more than half a century, 
died Jan. 8 at his home there after an 
illness of three weeks. He is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, two sons, a 
brother, and a sister. 








CECIL E. COTTRELL, 84, proprietor 
of the Cottrell Lumber Co., with offices 
in Curtice and Toledo, Ohio, died Dec. 
21 in Toledo, leaving his widow, a 
daughter, and five sons. 


MRS. CAMILLA CHASE DAVEN- 
PORT, 81, widow of the late George H. 
Davenport of Davenport, Peters Co., 
wholesalers at Boston, Mass., since 1811, 
died Jan. 22 at her home in the Back 
Bay section of Boston. 





CASSIUS ADAM DOVERSPIKE, 61, of 
Doverspike Bros., ‘Timblin, Pa., was 
killed instantly on Dec. 18 when he was 
accidentally struck on the head by a 
tree limb while felling a tree. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a daughter, a*son, a 
granddaughter, a sister and a brother. 


JOHN W. FISHER, 88, died in a hos- 
pital at Pekin, Ind., after a long illness. 
He operated the Pekin box factory and 
sawmill for many years. He is sur- 
vived by four daughters. 


FRED GILLESPIE, 65, active many 
years in the wholesale lumber business 
at Boston, Mass., and more recently as 
owner of the State Lumber Co. in Char- 
lestown, died Jan. 24 at his home in 
Winthrop, Mass. He was a former pres- 
ident of the old Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, was a member 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association, 
and of the Winthrop Golf Club. He 
has been a practicing attorney while 
giving direction to his lumber busi- 
ness. His oldest son, Fred Gillespie, Jr., 
has long been associated with the At- 
lantic Lumber Co. of Boston and prior 
to the war was in charge of its export 
shipments of hardwoods to Great Brit- 
ain and the continent, making annual 
trips to those markets. Surviving, in 
addition to this son, are his widow, six 
daughters, and two other sons. 





JOHN C. HORN, 57, manager and 
owner of a large financial interest in 
the Washington Lumber & Coal Co., 
East Chicago, Ind., died Dec. 23, follow- 
ing a lingering illness. He was a vet- 
eran of World War I and had been a 
leader in East Chicago business circles 
for three decades. He was active in 
fraternal organizations and was a 
member of several lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations. Surviving are his widow, four 
sons, and two daughters. 





ANDREW J. JOHNSTON, 67, retired 
lumberman and secretary of the New 
Orleans Land Co., died Jan. 6 in New 
Orleans, La., following an illness of 
several days. Mr. Johnston was asso- 
ciated with the Houlton-Johnston Co. 
from 1903 to 1930. Survivors include a 
daughter, a brother, and a son, Ben L. 
Johnston, manager of the Madison 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. 
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NICHOLAS A. KUIKEN, 54, presi- 
dent of Kuiken Bros. Co., Ine., Fair 
Lawn, N. J., died in that city on Jan, 3 
after an illness of almost a year. Mr. 
Kuiken was active in civic affairs ang 
other businesses. Surviving are his 
widow, five children, and two brothers, 
one of whom, Henry F. Kuiken, was his 
partner in the lumber business. 


SAM HENRY MANCUSO, 46, owner 
of the Lake Charles Sash & Door (Co, 
Lake Charles, La., was almost instantly 
killed in an automobile accident in that 
city on Dec. 14. He was a member of 
several fraternal organizations. Be. 
sides his widow, he is survived by a 
son, his parents, four brothers, and 
three sisters. 


MRS. CAROLINE H. MEANS, wife of 
J. O. Means, retired lumberman, died 
Dec. 17, two weeks after she and her 
husband had celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. The Means had 
made their home in Pasadena, Calif,, 
for the past thirty years, but were liy- 
ing in Laguna Beach when Mrs. Means 
died. 


MRS. E. A. MILLIGAN, wife of E. A. 
Milligan, owner of the E. A. Milligan 
& Son line of yards, with headquarters 
in Jefferson, lowa, died Jan. 9 in a Des 
Moines hospital. Besides her widower, 
she is survived by a son. 


CHARLES HOWARD MIMNAUGH, 
70, for many years in the lumbering 
and logging industry in Oregon, died 
in a hospital at Eugene, Ore., on Jan. 7, 
He is survived by his widow and four 
sons. 


WALTER M. ROBIDER, 71, owner of 
the Little River Lumber Yard in Mi- 
ami, Fla., died there Jan. 11. 


OSCAR SATHER, 67, formerly a 
prominent Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
lumberman, died Dec. 30 in a Seattle, 
Wash., hospital, following a minor op- 
eration. He operated lumber mills on 
Willapa Harbor and in other parts of 
Washington State and owned and op- 
erated two shingle mills at Carlisle, 
Wash., for many years. In 1924, he 
moved to Petersburg, Alaska, where he 
operated a spruce mill until 1933. He 
returned to Aberdeen, Wash., two years 
ago. He was a veteran of the Spanish- 
American war. Survivors include his 
widow, two daughters, five grandchil- 
dren, four brothers, and four sisters. 


ANDREW J. WARE, 84, one of the 
founders and for nearly a quarter of 
a century directing head of the Corona 
Lumber Co., died at Corona, Calif., on 
Jan. 7. Active in the civic and commer- 
cial life of the community, Mr. Ware 
was also one of the founders of the 
Corona Independent, a daily newspaper, 
and of the First National Bank of Cor- 
ona. He is survived by his widow, four 
nieces, and four nephews. 


CHARLES E. WARN, 53, secretary- 
treasurer of the Jacksonville Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, N. C., until the com- 
pany changed hands a few months ago, 
died Jan. 21 at his home there after an 
illness of several weeks of influenza. 
Mr. Warn was a civic leader and for- 
mer mayor of Jacksonville. He served 
overseas during World War I. His 
widow is his only close survivor. 





ELLIS CLYDE WORK, 58, assistant 
secretary and treasurer of Alger-Sulli- 
van Lumber Co. of Century, Fla., and 
long identified with lumber interests 
west Florida, died in Pensacola, Fla. 
Jan. 21, following a short illness. 


HENRY ZIMMER, £1, retired lumber 
dealer of Newcomerstown, Ohio, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on Dee. 2). 
He was one of the founders of the Zim- 
mer Lumber Co. and had retired five 
years ago. Survivors include his 80, 
Arthur Zimmer, now proprietor of the 


Zimmer Lumber Co. 
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ADVERTISING 


Remittance to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copy of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office 
on Monday prior to publication date. 

Five or six words qf ordinary length 
make one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading counts 
as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of bold face caps 
permitted in first 14 lines of copy, and in 
each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is equiv- 
alent to 12 lines. 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 
SS ee: 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues....55 cents a line 


Three consecutive issues. .75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues....90 cents a line 











Wanted—EMPLOYEES 














DIVISION SECRETARY 
FOR A BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


We are commissioned by a _ business 
association of high standing to locate and 
investigate a Division Secretary capable 
immediately of doing a first class job— 
and definitely ambitious to grow into an 
outstanding executive in association work. 
The right man will be between the ages 
of 28 and 40—in excellent health—willin 
to pay the og of success in hard wor 
—a man who believes in the capitalistic 
system and CARES what happens to small 
businesses—a LOY team worker—con- 
ditioned to maintain confidences—able to 
sell ideas to individuals and to grou 
in short, in every way the RIGHT kind of 
American business executive. 


Immediately, this job requires an alert 
man of ACTION. ventually, the ability 
to ee—te educate—to coordinate—to get 
ordinary men to respond like thorough- 
breds—to stand out among fine men as a 
good man to tie to” is essential. A 
great deal more than a feeling that you 
can handle this job and that you would 
like it is essential—it requires background 
and poise and energy and thoroughly 
sound character — your word must be 
GOOD—but the feeling that you CAN and 
— forge to the to 1, = field is abso- 

ely necessary. e sala is open— 
VALUES are our major wa - 


Your answer, which should give com- 
lete information about yourself, will be 
eld in strict confidence—and there will 
be no obligation. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 
Personnel Consultant 
551 Boyleston Street, Boston 16 
Tel. COMmonwealth 1363 





q WANTED 

Inspector and a Setter for North - 

tine 
Address “K-80,’’ American Lumberman. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, February 








Wanted—EMPLOYEES 





Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 








SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 
For large Eastern Wholesale Millwork Dis- 
tributor. Must have manufacturing and esti- 
mating experience in stock and special mill- 
work and fabricated units. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. State age, education, experience and 
salary expected. 
Address ‘“‘L-44,"° American Lumberman. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED WHOLESALER 
Experienced Southern Hardwoods wholesaler 
who can both buy and sell for established 
firm. Attractive profit sharing arrangement 
for man who knows Hardwoods and will 
work at the job. Give full information in- 
cluding experience. 

Address “L-48,’° American Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN 
For western New York furniture manufactur- 
ing company. Must be competent to handle 
yard crew and be thoroughly familiar with 
grading rules. Good proposition for right 
m 














an. 
Address “L-47,’" American Lumberman. 


WANTED EMPLOYEES—FEMALE 
Experienced stenographer and comptometer 
operator—one having experience in lumber 
export field preferred. In reputable lumber 
oe in large southern city. Good 
salary. 

Address ‘‘L-46."" American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED 
For Charleston, W. Va., lumber yard. Experi- 
ence, initiative and Pens judgment required. 
Address ‘*L-55,°’ erican Lumberman. 


WANTED 
An experienced manager to operate a country 
lumber yard in northwestern Illinois. Must 
have experience in handling farm trade. 
Address ‘“‘L-56,"° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Lumber Yard Managers and Assistants wanted 
for yards located in the Rocky Mountain and 
Inter-mountain area. Must be draft exempt. 
Give outline of experience. 
Address ‘‘L-28,"° American Lumberman. 


WANTED , . 
Manager for small sawmill operation in 
northern Michigan. Good opportunity and 
salary to the party who can qualify. 
Address ‘‘L-32."° American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED 4 
Experienced in handling retail building ma- 
terial and fuel yards. Good towns located 
northern and central Illinois. 
Address ‘‘L-29,‘° American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN 
Experienced Yellow Pine Sales Manager or 
Wholesaler to open Yellow Pine Department 
for Hardwood company. Prefer man with es- 
tablished following among mills. 
ddress “L-60,"° American Lumberman. 


" EXPERIENCED SAW FILER 
To file saws for a 6’ band mill. 
Address ‘‘L-63,°° American Lumberman. _ 


WANTED AT ONCE—YARD MANAGER 
Northern Iowa town 1000 population; Catho- 
lic preferred. Good Yard with good volume. 
Also—Manager for Southeastern lowa town; 
ood volume point, small town. Protestant. 
Sood earnings possible. 

Address “K-2 -’ American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Competent managers for retail lumber yards 
in Western Kansas and Eastern Colorado. 
Good salaries. FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Kansas City. Missouri. 


WANTED 
Yard Manager to manage yard in Central Illi- 
nois while present manager is in service. 
Address ‘“‘L-21,’° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced or apprentice Hardwood Inspec- 
tor. circle filer, millwright. War contracts — 
excellent postwar position — large central 
Indiana operator. 
Address ‘‘L-24,"" American Lumberman. 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 
Wants a position of responsibility: capable 
estimator and sales manager. References. 
Address ‘K-47,’ American Lumberman. 


















































LUMBERMAN AVAILABLE 

Excellent record of accomplishment as mill 
manager, production manager, and research 
specialist in manufacture, kil drying and 
sale of northern and western softwoods. 

Considered an authority on kiln drying of 
bey ay — 4 

ge 45, college graduate in Forest ma- 
jored in Wood Products). ws 

Want permanent position. Can invest some 
money. 

Presently employed in responsible adminis- 
trative position. 

Address ‘‘K-77,’" American Lumberman. 


1944 





WANTED | 
To correspond with someone interested in 
hiring a anager or Plant Superintendent 
for sawmill operation. 
Address ‘‘L-30,"" American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Prefer southern states. 25 years experience: 
retail operator 10 years, office manager and 
chief accountant 10 years, also sales man- 
ager, and full charge operation. Age 50; 
strictly sober. 
Address “L-49,’° American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
ll years experience; college graduate; age 
32; married, 1 child. References from con- 
tractors and architects, also personal. 
Address ‘“‘L-50,’° American Lumberman. 











ACCOUNTANT 
Would like employment with large mill or 
dealer offering after peace employment. 


Thoroughly experienced in Departmental and 
Cost Accounting. Can prepare any desired 
form of operating. cost or departmental 
statements together with monthly balance 
sheets. Can operate fuli automatic calcu- 
lators and other modern office equipment. 
Now employed by large chemical manufac- 
turer as Section Head of Cost and Yield Sec- 
tion in their Accounting Department. Age 40, 
married, and in good health. Can come for 
personal interview and present record of 
continuous employment since leaving school, 
bank and character references. Availability 
certificate can be secured by giving present 
employer reasonable notice. 
Address ‘“‘L-54,’° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Los Angeles man wishes contact with some 
northern Sash, Door and Plywood Mfr. as a 
representative here. Will give references. 
Address ‘‘L-68,‘° American Lumberman. 


LINE YARD OPERATOR 
Age 38; college graduate; married; building 
construction experience. Successively saw- 
mill owner: yard owner; line yard manager; 
line yards supervisor; wholesale and retail 
operation. 
Address ‘“‘L-67,’° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

Office and Yard Manager, 
retired corvoration official, 
responsibility. 
Address * 











ast middle age, 
esires position of 


L-62,‘° American Lumberman. 


WANTED ’ 
Position as Sales Manager or Assistant with 
Southern Pine Mill or Wholesaler. Over 25 
ears «experience selling on the road and in 
eadiies sales of good reputable mills. Draft 
exempt, good health and habits; can furnish 
excellent references. Present employer cur- 
tailing operations. . 
Address ‘‘L-69,’° American Lumberman. 


Wanted—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 


WANTED: SMALL LUMBER YARD 
Prefer southern state. Give all details. 
Address ‘K-68, American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Retail lumber and building materials yard 
within a 100 mile radius of Chicago, but 
not in Chicago. State approximate price. 
Address “L-52,"° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Retail yard by private owner. Will also 
consider managing same providing I can buy 
one-half interest in yard. 
Address ‘‘L-53,"’ erican Lumberman. 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 


NAILING MACHINES WANTED 
We need 3 Morgan or Doig Nailing Machines 
quickly, any size. Wire us collect. CHAS. N. 
BRAUN MAHINERY CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 

We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johuson or Morgan Matchers, Edge Trimmers, 
Squeezers ond Band Resaws, and any other 
box equipment used in box working factories. 
Address “K-21, American Lumberman. 


BOX FACTORY MACHINERY WANTED 
Large manufacturer needs additional equip- 
ment for Government contracts, such as 6 
Nailing Machines, 2 shook splicers, 2 Match- 
ers, squeezer, Printer and 54” Band Resaw. 
Will pay maximum prices for quick delivery. 
Send list and prices promptly. 

Address ‘‘K-44,‘° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Circular saw mill wanted complete and in 
good condition. Also edger and planer, one 
or two surface. Cash waiting. 
Address “‘L-40,’’ American Lumberman. 


83 


















































Wanted—USED MACHINERY 











Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED FOR CASH 
= ortable sawmill with Diesel engine. 
oj 7 
Address ‘K-43,’ American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Gangsaw,. Engine-driven Wickes in good con- 
dition. Prefer 19E. 
Address *‘‘L-66," 





American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
One 70° Lattice Steel Mast Pole. 
One 48” or 60°" wide 5 or 6 Saw Edger, Knife 
Grinder for 30°’ wide Knives. 
Chain and Sprockets for a 200’ green chain. 
GAINES HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 
24 Branch St. St. Louis 7, Mo. 








WANTED 
Two modern dry kilns. Please describe fully 
as to style and size, location and price. 
Address ‘“L-57,"" American Lumberman. 
WANTED TO BUY 
25 or more two wheel lumber dollies, 30” 
steel wheels, wood or metal frame. ICHABOD 
Lf —_— & SON, 220-llth Ave., New York, 








RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO.., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 
Particularly 20 ib. 25 lb. 30 Ib. 35 lb. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


For Sale — TRANSIT SERVICES 


TRANSIT MILLING & RESAWING 
For East Side and West Side Mills. : 
Pine and Hardwood—Resaw eight inch. Orig- 
inating on I.C. Tr Line. Y&MV, GA4N, 
Gé&SIL L&éA, M&SV, MC, NOGN, O4N, S&NV. 
T&NO, T&G. Telephone 43-J. TRUE-HIXON 
LUMBER CO., Oxford, Miss. 


FOR REMILLING IN TRANSIT 
on hea timbers, see 
PAUL WILLIAMS COMPANY. Macon, Georgia 




















WANTED—TIMBER & TIMBER 
LAND 








For Sale—BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





TIMBER TRACT WANTED 
Soft wood timber tract in Michigan. 
Address “L-41,"° American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Lbr. & Dimension 


WANTED TO BUY 

Eastern dealer wants to make connection with 
Western buyer or manufacturer on carload 
shipments of: 2”, 3” & 4” Fir or Hemlock: Fir, 
Hemlock or Cedar Uppers; Flooring, Siding, 
Shingles, Plywood, Idaho and Ponderosa Pine, 

ress, Common & Clear: N. C. Common & 
Clear D4S. Also odd lots of Plywood, Pine 
Mouldings or items without a priority. 

Address ‘‘J-64,"° American Lumberman. 

















WANTED 
RELIABLE MILLS 
who can supply wholesale wooden box 
dealer with carload lots of SHOOKS 


and SET-UP BOXES, Style 1, 2, and 4— 
WHITE or YELLOW PINE. 


Needed for New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


Address ‘*L-42,"" American Lumberman. 





LADDER RUNGS WANTED 

Clear, straight turned hickory ladder rungs. 
200,000 or more 1!/,’° or 1-3/16’’ diameter x 
161/."° and 20° long. 

Quote f.o.b. cars Bosion, Mass.; also f.o.b. 
cars New Haven, Conn., and state how soon 
can make shipment. Less 5% for us. 

Address “L-64,"° American Lumberman. 


HARD MAPLE WANTED 
200,000 feet per month each 6/4 and 8/4. 








FOR SALE 

Green Hardwood Sawdust in car lots. 
D. B. AMPTON & COMPANY 

1707 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
No priority required. 
Large stock casements, 
pivoted, double hung, etc. 


STEEL SASH SALES & SERVICE 
Weehawken, N. J. 











For Sale—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 











FOR SALE 
Only lumber, coal and builders supply yard 
in small town near Flint, Mich. Has a good 
resort, farming. and factory trade. A money 
maker. Division of property reason for sell. 
ing. Full particulars on application. 
Address “‘L-51,"° American Lumberman. 








For Sale — LBR. & DIMENSION 








FOR SALE 
Well equipped Planing Mill & Lumber Yard 
in sont location, on railroad siding. doing 
good business. Reason for selling, recent 
death of owner. MRS. W. B. SHELTON, 320 
Atkinson St., Henderson, Ky. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURING PLANT 
DECATUR LUMBER CO., DECATUR, 
NEWTON COUNTY. MISSISSIPPI : 
1 Saw Mill and Planing Mill complete. in 
unusually good condition and now in opera- 
tion where it may be seen. , : 
1 — Mill, with 2 motors—capacity 2M’ per 
our. 
3 Log Loaders and skidders on rubber — fine 
machines. : ms 
9 Trucks and trailers—6 in very fine condition 
and good rubber. ; 
1l Horses and mules — fine condition — good 
harness, etc. 
Plenty axes, saws and other woods equipment. 
1 #65 American 15’ matcher—double profiler, 
and best head equipment any small plant 
in South. 
1 Circular Resaw—Dandy low-cost producer. 
2 Good boilers and 2 engines—good condi- 
tion, plenty steam and power. 
1 Moore Cross yg Dry Kiln 22x88’. 
1 Standard Up-draft Kiln 22x84’. 
Plenty good pipe. headers and heavy track 
ana almost new ball bearing trucks. 
2 Tractors on good rubber, good condition. 
7 Lumber Wagons—rubber tires, steel welded 
frames—ball bearing. 
Plenty lumber buggies and other equipment 
for economical handling and plant operation. 
Will price right for cash. Would sell separate 
items. 








FOR SALE 
6000 acres Hardwood timber. 
terial proposition. 


Ideal car ma- 
Railroad through center 
of tract. Private switch just installed. Three 
complete portable mills. Is located in O.P.A. 
zone 7. erms can be arranged. 

Address ‘“‘L-34,"" American Lumberman. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
600 acres all kinds good Appalachian timber 
on forest road just completed by the Govern- 








ment. Also complete Frick circular sawmill & 
Also beech ant. 4/4 cherry. High priority | 35 HP — gee Sones S ea aoe ae 
ratings. H. G. IRWIN LUMBER « ‘ ing set up for said operation. or : 
Senaietounin. CO., Garland. | MuREL FORK LUMBER CO. Hyden. Ky. 
Panel ti hg 4 k furni FOR SALE 
mail’ anemia, “heces 2 — a. Sunituve Exceptional Mississippi Concentration Yard. 


D Rgh. or 





Surfaced. What have you? Wire collect. 
PAUL B. BERRY, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
WANTED 


35,000 Box Shooks 5°’ thick: sides 71/2x20’’, 
ends 71/2x1234"’; bottom 14x20’’, need not be 
solid but can be pieced; resawn stock SIS 
acceptable. Quote Pottsville rate. Priority 
= “= J. BRADLEY LUMBER CO., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 


WANTED: CRATING STRIPS 

Sound Yellow Pine or Cypress crating strips. 
3 carloads to finish not less than 11/16’ or 
more than 34," thick x 134"’ wide all 9’ long 
or 9’ & longer (none shorter) bundled. 

This stock can be rough, saw-sized or 
dressed. 

Quote f.o.b. cars Bayonne, New Jersey, less 
5% for us on the net. 

This order will be supported by AA-2-MRO 
Priority Rating under Conservation Order 
M-361 with WPB-2720 application to furnish, if 
can supply. 

Address ‘‘L-65," 





American Lumberman. 


84 





Fine planing mill completely equipped with 
fast machine in perfect condition, good engine, 
complete grinding room, double end trimmer 
and circle resaw. Large well built dry lumber 
storage shed. Loading ramp five car capac- 
ity. Fifty thousand capacity modern steam 
dry kiln good as new with well arranged 
loading end & large rough dry storage shed 
at unloading end. Plenty of bunks and sticks. 
Well laid out drying yard with graded roads, 
pile bottoms and stacking sticks to handle 
three million feet. Modern boiler house with 
A-1 boiler and large fuel storage. Metal 
fenced burning pit for surplus shavings. Good 
office buildfhg. Better than two million feet 
of lumber on sticks, predominately pine. This 
lant located in good timber section where 
abor supply is favorable. Better than twenty 
established tractor mills currently cutting for 
this plant. This is a going concern and 
worthy of the most careful inspection. Will 
require approximately $100,000. to handle 
with stock on hand or will entertain a deal 
on plant only. 


ddress Xi s9,” 


American Lumberman. 





WANTED CUTTING ORDERS, FINANCING 


Am equipped to get out short dimension from 
12’ to 40° lengths from 1°’ to 31/2"’ in size cut 
from high or low grade Hickory. White Ash, 
Hard or Soft Maple, Beech, Sycamore. Black 
& Sweet Gum and Black Walnut. Will make 
a deal with anyone, if prices are right, who 
will advance money to purchase timber and 
meet payroll. Best of references. 
Address “L-22,’" American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 


Approx. 30,000 pcs. 7/,’’xl45/."° Oak Dowels, 
J. E. BOSWELL CO., Lebanon, Missouri 


FOR SALE 
200 M bd. ft. Northern Popple. 4/4 rough, 
ard—piled. ~ 4 and 3, good crating stock, 
0.00 f.0.b. car shipping point. DONNY 
CHEESE FACTORY EQUIPMENT CO.. Mon- 
roe, Wis. 











FOR SALE 
Four cars of 8/4 Oak lumber in grades No. 2 
and No. 3 Common. 


Address “L-61,‘° American Lumberman. 








For Sale 
TIMBER & TIMBER LAND 


ADIRONDACK MTS.—NORTH OF ALBANY 


1300 acres good timber $3,400. 2100 acres, 
$16,500. 840 acres pulp $5,900. 550 acres for- 








est $2,600. 3 sawmills. Also hunting camps, 
deer, bear, fox, partridge, trout. 60 acres, 8 
rooms, $900. ARL WOODWARD. Lake 


Luzerne, N. Y. 


800 MILLION FEET 
Virgin Northern California Ponderosa and 
Sugar Pine including 35,000 acres land $1.50 
per thousand for cash cruiser report insured 
title. Great bargain investment. 
Address ““L-58,’° American Lumberman. 


For Sale—USED M/.CHINERY 


EARLE HART WOODWORKING MACH. CO. 


Large selection of Modern Ball-Bearing Mo- 

torized Used Machines. Get our prices and 

list before buying. ; 

Chicago, Illinois, 565 W. Washington Blvd. 
Ph.: Andover 3340 . 

Greensboro, N. C., Davidson Dr., Sedgefield. 
Ph.: Greenboro 9633 


TRACTORS FOR SALE 


Available for immediate delivery 5 ton o 
“35’' size Caterpillar crawler tractors, $49: 
Cletrac ‘‘55’s’’, with angledozers fully elec- 
trically oumggee. $1850. Also commercial 


























Caterpillar * and other tractors. O. 
EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
FOR SALE 


Due to change in operating plans, complete 
planing mill now in operation available. 

cludes resaw, planer, rip saw, cut-off saw 
motors, pulleys, belting, shafting. etc., 
gether with blower system. Prefer to sell 

in one unit. BOEHM-MADISEN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE : 
Saranac cauliflower crate Stapler. serial No. 











i? RICHARD A. CORWIN, East Hampton 
N. Y. 
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For Sale—USED MACHINERY 





For Sale—USED MACHINERY 





For Sale—USED MACHINERY 














FOR SALE 

One American Columbia 48° Drum Sander 
counter shafts and belting in tact, all in fair 
operating condition. BOX 1477, Fort Worth. 
Texas. 


—— 





FOR SALE 


1 Double Drum Russell drag line No. 55, on 
steel wagon truck; 12’ load drum; 15” return. 
2 Double steel cable blocks; 2 Single —_ 
cable blocks; 1 reel 7/g cable; one 1/2 yard 
drag bucket used for cleaning hot pon nd. per- 
fect condition 

KLATZEY. "BROS. CO., Calumet, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
1—L. H. Russell Portable Sawmill 22’ carriage. 
3 headblocks, friction feed cable drive. 

32", 2 Saw Edger. 

1—36"" Bandsaw. 

9—Wood Turning Lathes. 

]—Metal Planer for iron 24’’x6’ cross feed 
& up and down feed, Oesterlein Bernard 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2—Power Bolt Cutters and Nut Tappers. 

Emery Stand with double shaft. 

1—Wood Lathe for canthook handle, single- 
tree, neckyoke, with patterns for same. 

1—6 cyl. Buick power motor on skids. 

1—Covel Black Hog Saw Gummer. 

Used Rip & Cutoff Saws from 12” to 16”. 

2—Single Surface Planer short bed. One 20’ 
& - 24°’ wide, weight approx. 2000 Ibs. 
eac 

|—Triphammer for blacksmith or machine shop. 

MICHAEL WEBER, 804 Fremont St., Kiel, Wis. 











FILING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

l1—American Planer Knife Grinder, Shop No. 
912500; automatic traveling table; grind- 
ing wheel 1!/2x28’'; equipped with water 
spray on grinding ‘wheel. 

l—Hanchet automatic round Saw Grinder; 
size 784; Shop No. 2295; in exceptionally 
good condition. 

l1—Band saw Retoother: one Band mill wheel 
Regrinder with automatic traveling table. 

l—Hanchet lap Grinder, 12" traveling wheel 
carriage. 

1—Covel resaw Grinder, right hand, No. 324, 
with wood vise and roller stands. 

1—Covel right hand resaw Grinder, No. 249, 
with iron vise and roller stands. 

=n Clamp, 10’ wide, 33" bed. 





l—Double stone Hog Knife Grinder, 2 travel- 
ing tables 

I-Grindstone 6'’x21"’ diameter; wood stand, 
belt pulley 


Contact KLATZRY BROTHERS, Calumet, Mich. 





CARS FOR SALE 


NEED CARS FOR COAL, COKE, BALLAST, 
ETC.? 


The following list has 767 such cars! 


150, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 
45, Hopper, Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 
10, Koppel, Side-Discharge, 24-Yd., 30-Ton 


100 Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 


3%. Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
130, Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton: Steel Ends 


2%, Dump, Magor, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton 
6, Dump, Magor, Automatic, 25-Yd., 50-Ton 
8, Dump, Western, Automatic, 27- Yd.. 40- Ton 
2, Dump, Western, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 


2%, Flat, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

35, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

180, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40-Ton and 50-Ton 

Perhaps this list also has some other cars you 

could use to very beneficial advantage now. 
ALL CARS ARE PRICED TO SELL! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 Years’ experience 
13424 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 





FOR SALE 
| Eaglesfield 12’ Electric and Ball Bearing 
Moulder. 

1 Muskegon Model 20, Electric Glue- Jointer. 
1 Black Clamp ag 40 section, 6 clamps 
to sec., 12’ wide, 36’ deep, 7’ jaws, Power 
operated. 

bury Automatic Hand Hole Machine. 

Wysong and Miles Undershot Belt Sander. 
Newman No. 10, Ball Bearing 10” Belt driven 
Moulder. 

HASKEW & HARRISON MACHINERY CO. 


FOR SALE 
500, — x. — GPM Steam Underwriters 


Pump 

21500 G.P. M. * Gasoline Fire Pumps 

J—Locomotive Cranes, 15. 20 and 25-ton 
Diesel Locomotives. 6, 8 and 14-ton 

7—Guy Derricks, 60, 90 and 110 ft. boom 
Air Compressors, 150, 220 and 550 ft. 
Wheel Presses, 150 and 200-ton 

13—Electric Hoists, 35 to 100 HP. 

9—Gasoline Hoists. 15 to 85 HP. 

1—63 ton Heisler Gear Locomotive 

2—1000 GPM Electric Underwriters Fire 


Pumps 
Model D American 36° gauge, 10 ton capac- 
4 wheel log loader 
25,000 gal. on 75 ft. Tower 
$0,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
.—s ,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
STANHOPE, INC. (Lincoln Rs 
Reo East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 

3—Diamond 72x18 Boilers with Dutch Ovens. 
1—Smoke Stack, 2 boiler feed pumps. 
1—Bates Corliss Steam Engine, 22x42 cylin- 
der: 16’x30" flywheel. 

1—Leather belt, 2-ply, 70’ long, 271/2’" wide. 
1—Leather belt, 2-ply, 91’ long, 21" wide. 
Miscellaneous belts, pulleys, piping. shatting. 
Entire mill equipment of Dollar Bay Lumber 
Company, Dollar Bay, Michigan. 
Complete inventory on request. Write, wire, 
or call KLATZKY BROS., Calumet, Mich. 


FOR SALE 








Six natural draft dry kilns, approximately 
4464’ of 1" pipe in each unit: approximately 
10x70" inside measurement: complete with 


metal covered doors and all the electrical 
equipment; one double chamber forced draft 
unit, one transfer car, kiln trucks, yard rails. 
KLATZKY BROS. CO., Calumet, Mich. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for 
sale at attractive prices. Large stock of 
New and Rebuilt motors on hand at all times. 
Expert Repair Service. Send us your in- 
quiries. 

Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SAW MILL FOR SALE 
American +3, extra heavy head blocks and 
double acting set works. Tee rail track, 
50°’ saw, Enterprise edger, blower, trimmer, 
slab saw with conveyor, track and cars, 100 
feet ball bearing conveyor rolls, 16 foot 
carriage with extension shaft for lengthen- 
ing. -P. Waukesha Diesel engine very 
economical, electric starter. All kept inside 
and in new condition. Cost over $6500.00. 
Price $3250.00. Located and running in cen- 
tral Michigan. 
Address “L-39,"" American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
First class B.B. Frick Circular Sawmill, with 
one man R.B. Carriage, B.B. Edger. Speedee 
Twin Feed, Strip Cut- off Saw, etc. 

















Address ‘“‘L-45,’" American Lumberman. 
FOR SALE 
1 Band resaw blade 20° gauge; 11/2’" tooth 
space; ‘7’ long: 7°’ wide: in very good 
condition. KLATZKY BROTHERS, Calumet, 
Michigan. 
FOR SALE 
ae 202 Reynolds Electric Gosow Ma- 
hee ee $500.00 
2Model 200 Reynolds Electric Serow Ma- 
RS i en ae $550.00 


ROCK ISLAND LUMBER COMPANY 
8800 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


1—250 HP Heinie Water Tube Boiler with 
about one-half of stack, 130-pound steam 
EEOC EER LEEPER $1000.00 
1 Upright Boiler, 42”x90” with 88—2” Flues 

cco Nene palais Cae ea ee oA eee $400.00 
10 Live Rolls, 1 .-Each 25.00 
12 Live Rolls, 1 . Each 25.00 
15 “a 15x24” Each 30.00 





1 with Cast Iron Frames and 
Drive Shaft, Miter Gears) 
1 Steel Header Drum, 3’x10’, suitable for 
175-pound steam pressure......... $150. 
2 Single Drum Winches, to operate: from 
ae motor and frame, with pdr tg Sy 4 
1 Addressograph Machine (old model) $50.00 
1 Frick Steam Engine, 91/."° Bore, 12°’ Stroke. 
center crank, Drive Pulley — sathe 
(| eae 00.60 
1 Frick Steam Engine, 81/2,’ Bore, 10°’ Sucbe, 
Center Crank, Drive Pulley 42’’x12”, 3" 
Se a 1. 00 
1 Wheland Steam Engine, 10°’ Bore, 12’ 
Stroke, Side Crank, Drive Pulley a 
1 Beech Dado and Cut-Off Saw with Car- 
riage and table, 220-Volt, Direct Drive 
RR Re OED SER: $250.00 
1 Townley belt Foe and Swing Cut-off Saw 
ee a ee ee eee 5.00 
GRAYSON TUMBER COMPANY 

Alabama 


Birmingham 





FOR SALE 


1-—Diamond Model C Horizontal Slab Resaw 
in good operating condition. Equipped with 
friction set works, on press rollers, chain 
driven with 7’ band wheels. Can be seen im 
operating condition. 

Write, wire, or call KLATZKY BROS. at Calu- 
met, Michigan. 





FOR SALE 
1 HB-400 Cummins Diesel 65-85 HP. engine 
with clutch, 30°’ jackshaft & outboard bear- 
ing; used very little; in A-l condition. 
Address ‘“‘L-26,"° American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 
Complete Lath Mill: combination Lath Mill 
and Bolter: one iron frame bundling press; 
three wooden bundling stands; two saw bun- 
a. KLATZKY BROS. CO., Calumet, 
ich. 





FOR SALE 
General Electric 100 HP. frequency changer: 
Fay < Co. 42° Band Scroll & Resaw; B&M 
a ing Planer, 24°’x12"’; hy No. 2 ry. Cut- 
aw, cuts off 22 wide, 6” thick: Am. No. 
75 fast-id. Dbl. Planer, 8-kn. rd. top and 
bottom hds., 19’’x6’’", two 35 HP., 3600 RPM 
hd. motors, one 25 HP., 3600 RPM bottom 


hd. motor, 25 HP., fd. m., 100% ballb.: Am. 
No. 77-A 4-s. Planer & Matcher. 15’'x6’, 75 
HP. coup. m.; Beach roller table dbl. Cut- 
off Saw, 120°'x36"", 3 HP., 3600 RPM arbor 
motors, arbors tilt; Fay Egan No. 429 ballb. 
cont. fd. Glue Jointer, built-in motors; Smith 


_ = ABB 10°’ 4-s. ballb. Moulder, coup. 

6°" 4-s. Moulder: Hayes 2” l-s. 
ee F&E No. 340 sgl. cyl. Planer. 20’’x8’’ 
3-kn. rd. hd. cou P m.; Hermance No. 4 sgl. 
cyl. Planer, 25'’x8", sq. hd.. sec. roll, coup. 
m.; Buss 26’’x7’’ sgl. cab. Planer. sec. roll: 
F&E No. 21/2 self-fd. Ripsaw: Am. No. 20 Band 
Ripsaw, power-id., P. m.; Nash long han- 
dle Sander: F&E No. 399 2-dr. e.b. Sander, 3 
belted motors; Yates No. 213 2-dr. e.b. Sand- 
er, 37°’, coup. motors; Berlin 42’’ 3-dr. e.b. 
Sander: Nash 30’ dbl. end. Trim Saw & Chuck- 





FOR SALE 
1—Allis-Chalmers 8’ lefthand band mill com- 


lete. 

a ee Prescott carriage, with latest type 
Prescott air dogs, and Trout electric set 
works, with 46°" opening. 

1—12”" shot gun feed, for sawing up to 24’ 
lengths, together with carriage track. 

1—Two arm steam log loader. 

1—Allis-Chalmers No. 2 lefthand edger. 
1—No. 60 Diamond hog, with 2 sets knives. 
1—8x10 steam nigger, with Jones valves. 
1—Lefthand set live rolls 50’ long, with 12x30 


rolls. ; 
1l—Lefthand set live rolls, 16’ with 8x54 rolls. 
1—Lefthand set live rolls, 25’ with 10x24 rolls. 
1—Righthand Covel-Hanchett No. 115 band 

saw grinder, with stands and clamps. 
Also miscellaneous shafting, pulleys, leather 

and composition belts and chains. 


All of the above on hand at plant of og. 
Manufacturing Company, West Marion, 

Address roma Pn ROY. ; LUMBER COMPANY, 
Box 970, Augusta, Ga. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS MACHINERY 





ing Machine: Falls 20°’ Jointer Feeder: Stur- 
tevant 24°’ Blower: Electric oa Kiln Oven & 
Scale; Smith ballb. sgl. Shaper, V- 
belted m.; F&E sgl. en eA copes; Buf- 
falo Post Borer; Phillips Window Frame Ma- 
chine: Diamond 50°’ autom. Knife Grinder: 
F&E No. 144 horiz. h.c. Mortiser; Am. 4-spdl. 
horiz. 48’ h.c. Mortiser; Sidney vert. Borer & 
h.c. Mortiser, foot-id.; a Ri — 7/2 


HP. V-belted m.: F&E N 21, 2- roll-fd. 
Sander. Also other Bin Money wed or re- 
manufactured. 


EDGAR G. 
6444 Conway Ave. 
Cincinnati 30, one 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, etc., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on seantling and plank 


a 
. Washington 





See display ad on page 70 covering govern- 





Birmingham 3, Alabama. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, February 





ment surplus used woodworking machinery. 






5, 1944 


——, round timber reduced to square timber _~ round 
pe. reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s Rule, | By} 
= ae and other valuable information. Over 2,500, 
Published by 
A.M. SMITH 50- 
Successor to 
197 Platt St., Rochester N. Y. POSTPAID 
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Urania 











Young and Thriving Urania Forest 


A Pioneer In Reforestation 


Urania has large tracts of forest regrowth coming 
along to replace mature trees being harvested. 
Although occupied largely with war work now, 
Urania customers can depend on it that in the 
years to come ample supplies of fine quality Urania 
Yellow Pine and Southern Hardwood lumber will 
_ continue to be available. 


URANIA LUMBER CO. 
URANIA, LA. 


Lumber Manufacturers and Tree Farmers 
Members S.P.A., S.P.1.B., Southern Hardwood Producers 














The SHIMER EASED EDGE HEAD 





has proven superior, 
as the 6-Bit Head of 
this type can readily 
be used in most 
Matchers. The Bits 
are clearance pro- 
tected and readily ad- 
justed to the normal 
range of thickness of 
eased edge stock. The 
Head may also be fitted for matching, plain joint- 
ing, siding or shiplap. 

Let us mail you particulars about the Shimer 
Eased Edge Heads. We will also send you a copy 
of the Shimer Pattern Book and Catalog. 

Write today. 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER2&SONS.INC. 


anufacturers of 


pene TON en, Shimer Cutter Hends 


PENNA. 





Aduertisers’ Judex 





eee 68 Lake Superior Lumber Corp. ., 97 
Aetna Plywood & Veneer.. . 74 Lane Manufacturing Co....... 7 
American Cabinet Hardware Lemieux Brothers., Inc. . . 82 
Corp...... -- 66 Lindsey Wagon Co. a 
American Logging Tool Co. 74 Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 4 
American Steel & Wire Co..... 12  Lumbermen’s Credit Assn. 1. Ine. 4 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 71 ruthi & Co., F.C............7 
Andersen Corporation. .... . .36-37 — 
Angelina County Lbr. Co..... 73 
Arvey Corporation........... 67 Meadow River Lumber Co.... 74 
Michigan Pole & Tie Co....... 87 
Miller & Company, Inc....... 7) 
B&T Metals Co., The........ 73 Murray Co., The............. 5 
Barger Lumber Co., P.M..... 74 
Bay De Noquet Co. ee 
Biddle Co., The. ._ ee New York State oe of 
Bonifas Lumber Co., ‘Wm..... 87 Forestry. 77 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The.. 48 
Boston Varnish Co. os 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Arkansas., 43 ©zan Lumber Company....... 64 


Breyer Bros., Whiting & Co.... 69 


Brown & Co., Geo. C.......... 77 
Buck & Co., Frank R.. 70 — Pacific National Lumber Co... 99 
Paine Lumber Co., Ltd....... 53 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira......., 69 
Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co...... &7 Patrick Lumber Co........... 72 
Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co... 64 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co...., 8 
Cheney Metal Products Co.... 74 Polson Lbr. & Shingle Mills.... 73 
Christiansen Lbr. Co., C. M... 87 Pope & Talbot, Inc........... 74 
Clarke, C. V. . 82. Porter-Cable Machine Co..... 5 
Coleman Lemp and Stove Co. ; Protexol Corp.. ; 3 7 
The - 28° puritan Cordage Mills, ‘Inc. ... 65 
Cole Manufacturing Co. ae 
Columbia Steel Co.. o< ae 
Cennor Lumber & Land Co.. —- 
Continental Steel Corp........ 61 Rainy Lake Lumber Co., Ltd.. 67 
Copeland Lumber Co......... 87 Red River Lumber Co., The... 40 
Corinth Machinery Co. . 78 Reynolds & Manley Lbr. Co... 69 
Cotton Hanlon.. .... 68 Rib Lake Lumber Company... 87 
Craig Mountain Lbr. Co. .... 72 Robbins Flooring Company.... 87 
Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Cu...... 87 
Rosboro Lumber Company.... 51 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co........ 80 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry... 2 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn.... ¢5 Samson Cordage Works...... 67 
Dow Chemical Co., The. .. 33 Secribner’s Lumber & Log Book. 85 
Dyke Brothers . -.++++- 82 Shevlin Pine Sales Company... 69 
Shimer & Sons, Inc., Samuel J.. 86 
Smith Lbr. Co., Inc., W. T.... 81 
Elkins Lumber Corp. . ... 70 §outhern Pine Association. .... 49 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co... 59 Southern Pine Lbr. Co........ 51 
Standard Conveyor Co........ 78 
eae 
Ferguson Lumber Co., W. T... 78 name area egggaed on 
Flintkote Co , The............ 45 — 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co..... 9 
Franklin Glue Co., The....... 44 ‘ 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc.. 35 Texas Co., The. = 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Raik . 
road Co....... .o- Ae 


Thunder Lake Lumber Co. Lxinee 87 


Goodman Lumber Company... 87 Tremont Lumber Company.... 8! 


Griswold Lumber Company.... 74 

Hines Lumber Co., Edward.... 87 tnderwood Veneer Co......-- 8 

Holt Hardwood Co. . 87 Urania Lumber Company..... 86 

Hotel Benson . -+» 82. g. Steel Corp...........5 2 

Houston Blow Pipe ‘and Sheet 

Metal Works. . 82 

Huther Brothers Saw Mfg Co. 63 99 

Huttig Manufacturing Co..... 88 Webster Lumber Co., H. B....% 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W...---- ae 
Western Pine Association.....- 6 

Johns-Manville Corp. . . 6-7 Weeoue Blectric & =, 31 

Johnson Lumber Corp., 0. D.. 71 Co " 99 
Wheeler Osgood ‘Sales Corp.. 
White River Lumber Co....-- a 

Kent Machine Company...... 74  Wisconsin-Michigan Page..--- ’ 

Kentucky Metal Products Co.. 80 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co..... 50 

Kinzua Pine Mills Co........._ 3 | Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Oo.... § 





See Our January 22 Issue for Directory of Products Advertised 
in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


February 5, 1944, AMERICAN |.UMBERMAS 
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BEHIND THE EAGLE 
STAND THE FORESTS 


All Northern mills are doing their full part to 
help win the war. If these mills are currently 
unable to meet your needs, they ask your forbearance. 
Their output is now being channeled by government 
purchasing agencies into all sorts of war needs—Army 
and Navy aircraft, fighting and merchant ships, shoe 


“Thunder Lake Lumber Co. . . Rhinelander, Wis. 


Air- and Kiln-Dried Northern Hard and Soft Woods 
Mills—Rhinelander and Lemke Spur, Wis. 


lasts to manufacture servicemen’s shoes, truck 
and trailer bodies, cooks’ tables, cots, Army 
and Navy furniture, quartermaster, signal and medical 
corps equipment, etc. With Victory, plenty of Northern 
woods will again be available for all regular uses. 


“Edward Hines Lumber Co. . . . . . Park Falls, Wis. 


Kiln or Air Dried Maple, Birch, Elm and other Northern Hard- 
woods: White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. 








*Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. . Marshfield & Park Falls, Wis. 


Compl. stk. N. Hdwds., Hemlock, W. Pine, Cedar Prod., Maple, 
Brch, Flg. Hdwd. Ven’r'd Doors, Plywd. Mod. Dry Kiln facil. 


‘Robbins Flooring Company . . . . . Rhinelander, Wis. 


Newberry, Mich.—Maple, Birch, Beech, Oak, Strip Flooring; 
Block, unit, single slat, parquetry: Heavy Duty Flooring. 


“Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Northern Maple, Birch and Oak Flooring; Kiln Dried Hard- 
woods; Hemlock Lumber and White Pine. 


“Copeland Lumber Co. . . . Ontonagon & Atlantic, Mich. 


Sales Office—CHICAGO—135 So. La Salle St., Hardwood Lumber. 
Dimension. Dry Kilns and Planer 



























‘Lake Superior Lumber Corp. . . . . Ontonagon, Mic’ 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock, White Pine. 
Modern Dry Kiln facilities. 


C. M. Christiansen Co. . . . . . . . . Phelps, Wis. 


An outstanding Wisconsin lumber manufacturer—Hardwood, 
White Pine, Hemlock and Cedar Products. 


"Holt Hardwood Co. . . « « Oconto, Wis. 
‘Ma: 


ple, Birch, Beech, Oak Flooring. Strip, Assembled Block, 
Herringbone, Parquetry types; all types Heavy Duty Flooring. 


Wm. Bonifas Lumber Co. (94... "taich.) Sales, Neenah, Wis, 
Northern Hardwoods, White Pine, Cedar Products, Shingles, 
Squares, Lath, Modern Dry Kilns. Expert Millwork. 


Cadilac-Soo Lumber Co. (itil) grasal°Rapiass Mich, MALES 
Northern Hardwoods. Hard Maple a Specialty. ‘Hemlock, White Pine. 


Modern Dry Kilns. 


nderwood Veneer Co... . . . . Bessemer, Mich. 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock, W. Pine at Bessemer, Mich. 
Veneers and Panels at Wausau, W: 


Facilities for Surfacing, Resawing, ete. 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


is. 
: 7 . 

i Mills: Newber 1 

Michigan Pole & Tie Co., (Mis; Newberry |... Newberry, Mich. 

item Hardwood Lumber, Old Faithful Hemlock, Northern 
White Cedar Poles, Posts, Shingles, Piling, Soft & Hardwood Ties.’ Goodman Lumber Company ....,. Goodman, Wis. 
Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock, White Pine, Basswood, Hard- 
, er ‘ wood Dimension. Planing mill. Dry kilns. Rotary cut veneers. 
Connor atic Mich,) office Marshfield, Wis. 

A. D. Hardwoods, Hemlock, W. Pine—Cedar Shingles, 
‘sts, Poles—Laona Rock Maple & Birch Flg.—Dimension stock. 


‘Connor Lor. & Land Co. ( 


KD. é 
P 


Bay De Noquet Company ...... .. Nahma, Mich. 


Sales Office, 817 Railway Exchange, Chicago — White Pine, 
Hemlock, Hardwood Lumber—Shingles, Cedar Products, Lath. 


e 

Rib Lake Lumber Co. Rib Lake, Wis. 

Northern Hemlock, White Pine, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Lath, 
Shingles, Cedar Posts and Poles. 


tMember Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 


ee 


*Member Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 
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MODERN DESIGN AND LASTING QUALITY! 


Huttig offers a complete range of original and distinctive woodwork 
patterns for beautifying any home, large or small . . . and every 
Huttig product is made from carefully selected and properly sea- 
soned materials, expertly machined and assembled by master crafts- 
men. Worthy of note in the above homes, are the Huttig Colonial 
Glazed Door (Design HM-606) and the Huttig one stationary slat 
panel ornamental blinds (Design HM-800). 








Here a pair of Huttig three 
raised-panel Blinds (HM-808) 
THE ORIGINAL AND enhance the beauty of a Huttig 
12-light Red-E-Fit Rot-Proof 


GENUINE RED-E-FIT ROT- Window. 


q 


PROOF WINDOW! 


Made of Western Ponderosa 
Pine . . . can be slipped into 
any frame without tinkering, 
altering or re-working. 


















Toxic or water repellent treated. 











DED-E-FIT 
OT-PROOF 
~REZISTAL- 
TREATED 











HM-822 Duplex Duplex HM-836 
2-Panel Section HM-830 6-Panel Look for this Trade Mark on the 


: " stile. It identifies the genuine 
Every Huttig Door is assembled with our own Huttig Window. 





exclusive formula of water-proof glue and is manu- 
factured of selected materials by expert craftsmen. GUARANTEED FOR 25 
Each one is a true value in home investment. YEARS AGAINST ROT 
AND DECAY! 


- « « « The Greatest 
Name in Woodwork 


HUTTIG MANUFACTURING CO., MUSCATINE, IOWA 







Don't take chances! 
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Insist on . . i. 





